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What they Say About The “Conquest” 


Secretary Robert M. Hopkins: ‘‘I read every word of it.’’ 

Rev. E. W. Cole, Huntington, Ind.: ‘‘Belongs in a class all its own.’’ 

Rev. Peter Ainslie, Baltimore: ‘‘A paper of real merit.’’ 

Endeavor Secretary Claude E. Hill: ‘‘Ought to have a wide circulation.’’ 

Dr. Franklin McElfresh, Int’l] Teacher Training Supt.: ‘‘A fine, live paper.’’ 

Rev. Wm. Dunn Ryan, Youngstown, 0O.: ‘‘I am delighted with The Conquest.’’ 

Rev. J. H. Goldner, Cleveland, O.: ‘‘An abundance of readable and informing matter 


of a high order.’’ 
State 8S. S. Supt. Garry L. Cook, of Indiana: ‘‘Neat, dignified and attractive.’’ 
Dr. J. H. Garrison, St. Louis: ‘‘A valuable contribution to our S. S. literature.’’ 
Dr. H. L. Willett, Chicago: ‘‘A live and attractive journal.’’ 
Dr. Loa E. Scott, Hiram, 0.: ‘‘Indeed a credit to the Disciples Publication Society.’’ 
Mrs. Jessie Brown Pounds, Hiram, O.: ‘‘ Just the kind of paper our young people need.’’ 
State S. S. Supt. L. C. Oberlies, Nebraska: ‘‘A snappy, helpful paper.’’ 
Rev. E. F. Daugherty, Vincennes, Ind.: ‘‘ Makes a bull’s eye with me.’’ 
Rev. G. I. Hoover, of Indiana: ‘‘A vital, progressive and eultured journal.’’ 
Rev. Austin Hunter, Chicago: ‘‘Splendidly adapted to our young people.’’ 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 
700-714 East Fortieth Street, 


Chicago. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me free sample copy of THE CONQUEST, your 


SOME FEATURES: 
John R. Ewers on the S. 8S. Lessons. 
Austin Hunter on Endeavor Topics. 
R. P. Shepherd on 8S. S. Methods. 
Weekly Character Talks by Leading 
Disciple Pastors. 
‘*Modern Science and the World’s 


Weekly for Adult and Young People’s Classes. I am interested in Work.” 


securing the best literature for our school. 


‘*The Bulletin Board’’ News that Helps. 

‘*Snapshots,’’ ‘‘Chuckles,’’ etc. 

The Bible Knowledge Contest Begins 
Soon. 









































WHAT 


THEY SAY 


About the Bethany System of Sunday School Literature 


Rev. 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


L. O. Bricker, Atlanta: ‘‘ Absolutely satisfactory; a triumph of religious educa- 


tional enterprise.’’ 


Frank Waller Allen, Springfield, Ill.: ‘‘ Without a peer.’’ 

Edgar D. Jones, Bloomington, Ill.: ‘‘Gives entire satisfaction.’’ 

Finis Idleman, Des Moines: ‘‘ Means a new day in religious education.’’ 

E. B. Shively, Fayette, Mo.: ‘‘Produces character in the Sunday-school.’’ 
H. H. Harmon, Lincoln, Neb.: ‘‘Makes the teacher’s work a real joy.’’ 
Graham Frank, Liberty, Mo.: ‘‘School is delighted with it.’’ 

H. D. C. Maclachlan, Richmond, Va.: ‘‘ Makes teaching and learning easy.’’ 
L. J. Marshall, Kansas City, Mo.: ‘‘Thoroughly edited.’’ 
P. J. Rice, El Paso, Tex.: ‘‘ Nothing that compares with 
E. M. Waits, Ft. Worth, Tex.: ‘‘The best published.’’ 
J. J. Tisdall, Columbus, 0.: ‘‘Second to none.’’ 

T. E. Winter, Philadelphia: ‘‘A delight to all.’’ 


t.”? 


AND THERE ARE OTHERS! Would you like to pass upon this splendid body 


of literature? You may, by filling out blank and sending at once to address below: 


THE BETHANY SYSTEM Is: 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 


7oo East Fortieth Street, 


Chicago. 


Gentlemen: 


Will you please send samples of the Bethany System of Sunday 


School Literature, that 


we are using 
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Evangelical in Teaching. 
Non-sectarian in Spirit. 
Thorough in Lesson Treatment. 
Abundant in Material. 
we may compare this system with what Artistic in Make-up and Illustration. 
‘‘NOT FOR PROFITS BUT FOR 
CHARACTER-BUILDING.’’ 
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Subsoriptions—Subsecription price $2. 
If paid strictly in advance $1.50 will 
be accepted. To ministers if paid 
strictly in advance $1.00 per year. If 
payment ie delayed ministers wil] be 
charged at regular rates. Single copy, 
5 cents. 


Disoontinuances—In order that sub- 
scribers may not be annoyed by fail- 
ure to receive the paper. it is not dis- 
continued at expiration of time paid in 
advance (unless so ordered), but is 
continued pending instruction from the 
subscriber. If discontinuance is desired, 
prompt notice should be sent and al! 
arrearages paid. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PROPRIETORS, 
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CHRISTIAN 
CENTER, 


Published Weekly by the Disciples of 
Christ in the Interest of the Kingdom of God. 






SFULLETITESEE SEL ite: 


Expirations—The label om the paper 
shows the month to which subscription 
it paid. List is revised monthly. Change 
of date on label is a receipt for re- 
mittance on subscription account. 

Change of addrese—In ordering change 


of address give the old as well as the 
new. 

Remittances—Should be sent by draft 
or money order payable to The Dis- 
ciples Publication Society. If local check 
is sent add ten cents for exchange 
charged us by Chicago banks. 

Entered as Seoond-Class Matter Feb. 
28, 1902, at the Post Office, Chicago, 
Ilinois, Under Act of Maroh 3, 1879. 


700 ast 40th ST, CHICAGO 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY’S 
Special Book Offer 


Send The Christian Century 
to a friend and secure for 
him or for yourself one of the 
Leading Books of the year 
Both for $1.95 


On account of unusually favorable trade arrangements, the publishers of The Christian Century are able, 











by linking the sale of books and the paper together, to give their friends unusual opportunities for saving 


money in the purchase of the books of the day. On the reverse side of this page are the titles of some 


ot the choicest books of the year. You can have your choice of any one ot them and a subscription to 


The Christian Century for $1.95, a little more than the price of the paper, thus saving from a dollar to 


a dollar and a half. You can use these offers as you prefer: 


1. By sending The Christian Century to a friend and adding the book to your library. 
2. By sending The Christian Century to one friend and the book to another. 
3. By sending both book and paper to a friend. 


The paper must go to a new subscriber. This special offer is not good for use in sending the paper to 


one whose name or family is now on the subscription list of The Christian Century. 


Why this Offer Should Interest You 


By taking advantage of it: 
You can give proof of your “friendliness” 52 times a year. 
You can bring a helpful spiritual message to your friend 


every week. 
You can increase the influence of your favorite paper. 


You can save money. 


For TWO new Subscriptions remit $3.75 and 
TWO books 
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SEND $1.95 


and we will enter a year's subscription to The Christian Century for a new subscriber 


only and send, postage paid, to any address you may name any one of the following books 
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The Balkans: A Laboratory of History, by William M. Sloane, 
Seth Low Professor of History, Columbia University, $1.50 
net 

The Real Turk, by Stanwood Cobb, $1.50 net 


FOR THE PASTOR 


The Romance of Preaching, by Charles Silvester Horne, 
$1 25 net 

The Work of the Preacher, by Lewis O. Brastow, $2.00 net 

Modern Theology and the Preaching of the Gospel, by William 
Adams Brown, $1.25 net 


RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL 
A Century’s Change in Religion, by George Harris, $1.25 net 
My Daily Meditation for the Circling Year, by John H. 
Jowett, $1.25 net 
The Open Door, by Hugh Black, $1.00 net 
Christianity and the New Age, by George P. Mains, $1 50 net 
The Drift toward Religion, by A. W. Palmer, $1.00 net 
The Young Man’s Jesus, by Bruce Barton, $1.00 net 
What Men Live By, by Richard C. Cabot, $1.50 net 
The Call of the Christ, by H. L Willett, $1.00 
The Meaning of Baptism, by C. C. Morrison, $1.25 
The Divinity of Christ, by Edward S. Ames, 75 cents 
The Inner Circle, by Edgar D. Jones, $1.00 
The Character Christ, by W. J. Lhamon, $1.00 
The Message of the Disciples, by Peter Ainslie, $1.00 
Faith’s Certainties, by J. Brierley, $1.25 
Selections from Brierley, $1.25 net 


selected from the season’s most talked about books. : 
This means a saving to you of from $1.00 to $1.50 on each combination. 7 
FICTION = BIOGRAPHY , 

The Eyes of the World, by Harold Bell Wright, $1.35 net From Alien to Citizen, by Edward A. Steiner, $1.50 net 

The Patrol of the Sun Dance Trail, by Ralph Connor, $1.25 net The Life Story of a Russian Exile, by Marie Sukoff, $1.50 
Kent Knowles: “Quahaug,” by Joseph C. Lincoln, $1.35 net EDUCATION AND THE SUNDAY SCHOOL . 
The Clarion, by Samuel Hopkins Adams, $1.35 net Efficiency in the Sunday School, by H F. Cope, $1.00 ‘i 
ae ee ee ae le The Church School, by Walter S. Athearn, $1.00 net 
The Woman Who Came at Night, by a Minister, $1.00 net The Mother in Education, by Florence Hull Winterburn, i 
The Wall of Partition, by Florence L. Barclay, author of $1.50 net ° 
“The Rosary,’ $1.35 net os The Monday Club Sermons, $1.00 net : 
The Victim, by Thomas Dixon, $1.35 net Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide to the International Sunday School = 
Gideon’s Band, by George W Cable, $1.35 iia as Lessons, by Martha Tarbell, $1.00 net = 
Looking After Sandy, by Margaret Turnbull, $1.35 net Select Notes on the International Sunday School Lessons, by 3 
How It Happened, by Kate Langley Bosher, author of “Mary F. N. Peloubet and Amos R. Wells, $1 00 net ’ 3 
Cary,” $1.00 net neal gine oe : 
PRACTICAL AND SOCIOLOGICAL - 
TI Those Who Have Come Back, by P. C. Macfarlane, $1.35 5 
in Pe. anne 0s . - re ogee i - Shall I Drink? by Joseph H. Crooker, $1.00 net 2 
- » ry \. i. sher, $1.15 e . i r Se N “en 25 3. 

Batstam the Lend of Ast, ty Wiliam Hiliet Grifts, 01.95 net 4‘"PPME the Cont Of Eeving, Sy Sestt Searing, 91 95 net 

FOR WOMEN 


For the Comfort of the Family, by Josephine Story, $1.00 net 
A happy solution of the servant problem. A charming and 
practical “real life’ story of how a family ended kitchen 
drudgery. 

The Young Woman Worker, by Mary A. Laselle, $1.00 net 


FOR BOYS 
The Boy Scouts in the White Mountains, by Walter P Eaton, 
$1.00 net 
The Scouts of Stonewall, by Joseph A. Altscheler, $1.30 net 
Mark Tidd in the Backwoods, by Clarence B. Kelland, $1.00 net 
The Land of the Caribou, by Paul G. Tomlinson, $1.00 net 
Ned Brewster’s Caribou Hunt, by Chauncey J. Hawkins, $1 20 
net 


The Gaunt Gray Wolf, by Dillon Wallace, $1.25 net 


FOR GIRLS 

Josephine in War Time, by Elizabeth Cumings, $1.25 net 
Phyllis, by Maria Thompson Daviess, $1.25 net 
Beth’s Wonder Winter, by Marion Ames Taggart, $1.25 net 
A Little Princess of the Ranch, by Aileen Cleveland Higgins, 

$1.00 net 
The Double D’s, by Mrs. Frank Lee, $1.00 net 
The Kind Adventure, by Stella S Perry, $1.25 net 


POETRY 
The Congo and Other Poems, by Vachel Lindsay, $1.00 
General William Booth and Other Poems, by Vachel Lindsay, 
$1.00 
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Constructive Spirituality 


CERTAIN SPECIFIC THINGS ARE 
ADOPTION BY THE 
AND CONSTRUCTIVE 
ITUAL LIFE. 


DISCIPLES OF AN 
ATTITUDE TOWARD THE SPIR- 


It is the purpose of the present article to suggest some of these. 


But it may be well to retrace the steps we have already taken 
in the eurrent series, so that the reader who may have missed 
the earlier articles may have some background for this and 
sneceeding articles. 

It was pointed out, at the first, that in the soul of mankind 
there is today an increasing tide of passion for the spiritual. 

The Chureh also shares in this new hunger for a higher order 
of spiritual life, but stands, for the moment, bewildered and 
unable to satisfy its own or the world’s passion. 

Diseiples of Christ share with the’ rest of the Chureh of 
Christ in a wistful desire for a closer walk with God, but in 
their consciousness there are certain feelings of disappointment 
not shared by the rest of the Chureh, arising out of the 

failure to live up to the imperial spiritual ideals to which their 
birth and their history commit them. 

Instead of building up a spiritual life of their own on thi 
basis of their historie and distinetive principles, the Disciples 
have been content to accept as a standard the order of spiritual 
life obtaining in the Christian denominations and to imitate it. 

Whatever is to be said of the past—in criticism, in excuse 01 
in interpretation—it is now high time that the Disciples under 
take earnestly and constructively to create an order of spiritual 
life within their brotherhood, homogeneous with their ideals, and 
which will do for the high enterprise to which they were divinely 
appointed what no argument or plea on behalf of a particular 
‘*basis’’ of Christian union ean ever in this world accomplish. 

The spiritual welfare of both the Chureh and the world eall 
today for some group of Christians to undertake precisely this 
task. The logie and passion of the Disciples of Christ peculiarly 
equip them for it, and their devout and hearty acceptance of 
it will justify their present existence and crown their history 
with the benediction of God and the gratitude of mankind. 


* * * 


At this time it is our purpose to suggest some practical impli- 
eations which the adoption of such a constructive attitude 
involves. 

First of all, there must be no delusion as to the price that 
must be paid by those who accept so lofty a spiritual task. 
There is no short-eut to its accomplishment. It is no holiday 
It is not an aecademie intellectual problem. It will 
No convention can do 


adventure. 
not be done by means of organization. 
The task eannot be delegated to scholars or states 
men or experts. It must be worked at and worked out in the 
soul of each Disciple of us, in his own inner life where the well 


it for us. 


‘f living water springs up into eternal life. 

It must not be for a moment forgotten that the thing we are 
talking about if a spiritual thing, therefore personal, therefore 
hidden. It is not to be evoked by loud erying in the streets, 
or by spectacular evangelism, or by artificial appeal to the 
emotions. 

The spiritual life may not be purchased by these cheap coins. 
It comes high. God opens the gates of such a life only to 
those who hunger and thirst for reality, for Himself. 

The acceptance of the spiritual task which their ideals logi 
cally require the Disciples to undertake involves, therefore, a 
profound and intense—and unique- 
to the revelation and purposes of God, a consecration not 
satisfied with itself if it measures up to the standards of piety 
that prevail in the Christian denominations, but that sets its 
or, more properly, resolves in vital earnestness 


conseeration of their lives 


own standards, 
to take as its standard nothing less than the mind of Christ. 
Piety has become conventionalized, stereotyped, in the 
churches of Christian Protestantism. 
The time is ripe for a Christian community to form itself 
whose fundamental purpose shall be to find God afresh and 
to have original and, so to speak, creative fellowship with Him. 





NVOLVED IN THE 
EARNEST 


New and wider paths must be opened up by the free explor- 
ing spirit of such a community, paths more inviting to the feet 
of modern men than the conventional ways which the feet of 
past saints have trod. 

It is no new cult that we need, no addition to the long list 
of erratic communities isolated from one another and from 
the great practical actual world. The times call for a Chris- 
tian community, 
concepts and spirit, 


thoroughly and purposely evangelical in its 
but richer, more comprehensive, more 
catholic in its inner life as well as in its outer interests, than 
the smooth-worn piety of the denominational churches. 

The Disciples are fitted to be such a community and to con 
struct such an inner life. 
cifically why they are fitted peculiarly for this spiritual mission; 
we must be content now with dispelling any shallow interpre- 
Its foundations must be 
laid deep in the souls of individual Disciples. The forces to 


In later articles we shall state spe- 


tation of so deep-going an enterprise. 


be employed are the forees of the inner life and these forees 
must be mobilized by personal wills consecrated to the holy will 
of God and in conscious fellowship with Him. 


: * * 


The constructive attitude toward the spiritual life implies 
a constructive attitude toward the Chureh and its activities. 
The sourees of spirituality are within the soul, but the growth 
and guidance of the inner life are conditioned upon social fel- 
lowship. The Chureh is therefore of the very essence of the 
spiritual enterprise. 

Of the criteisms that are today being passed upon the Chureh 
the most serious is this, that it does not minister, as it ought, 
to the inner life of its membership, but has come to be absorbed 
in the task of its own self-maintenance. 

[t is probably true that the churches undertake to operate 
on altogether too heavy a budget of expenditure. They are 
impelled, therefore, to resort to all manner of unspirituar 
devices to get money and to get people. All of which cheapens 
the Chureh and weakens its spiritual function—and in the long 
run loses both money and people. 

The Chureh is the social organ of the inner life. 

It is not a elub. It is not an organ of political reform. Its 
direct contribution to the reorganization of the social order is 
small, even when it operates under socalled ‘*‘institutional’’ 
forms. Other institutions exist to establish an objective social 
order of righteousness—the home, the state, perhaps the school, 
and many voluntary associations. 

But the Chureh stands for the inner life, the life hid with 
Christ in God. Its aetivities and its character ought then to 
be determined by this its unique function. 

A eommunity of Christians taking up seriously the task 
construeting a deeper and richer inner life must take with equal 
seriousness an independent and creative attitude toward the 
Chureh institution. 

Its activities must be organized from the point of view of 
their bearing upon the religious life. Every meretricious and 
coarsening amusement, and many, if not all, of the now gener- 
ally accepted devices of making money for ehureh support 
must be put under the ban, that the social relations of Chris- 
tians within the church may be earried on in simplicity, in 
refinement and with true inspiration. 

The erass obsession of number-counting—in chureh attend- 
ance, in Sunday-school and in evangelism—must be broken, 
and a qualitative standard consciously erected. Instead of 
reporting how many were present, let the report tell what was 
done for those that were there. Instead of exploiting the num- 
ber of converts, let the Church be conscious of what the econ- 
verts were converted to! 

* * * 


Of all chureh activities the one possessing chief impor- 
tance in its bearing on the spiritual life, is the service of wor- 
ship. 

But our space compels us to defer until next time the dis- 


cussion of that theme and others. 


“All That Is Within 


T IS a refreshing thing, in a world of 
half-heartedness, to find now and 
then a man who calls upon all that 
is within him to sing the song, to do 

the task, to lead the life that is given 
him. So much of the work of the world, 
and the singing of the world, is lacka 
daisical, half-souled, that it is a genuine 
joy when we meet, when we into 
touch with, or when we listen to one who 
throws all his being into the message of 
his life. 

Herein lies the difference between 
great singers and ordinary, mediocre 
singers, that the former sing with what 
we call ‘‘soul,’’ ‘‘temperament,’’ ‘‘spir- 
it;’’ and herein lies the difference be- 
tween the great work of the world and 
the cheap, ordinary work of the world, 
that those who do the former east into it 
all that they have of heart, of will, of 
spirit, and of power. 

There are capabilities, there are powers, 
there are possibilities im all of us of 
which we seldom dream—ceanpacities, 
depths that we seldom reach and 
There is much of undeveloped raw mate- 
rial; much of fallow ground into whieh 
plowshare never yet struck; much 
of rich. deep soil, and living, springing 
waters, into which tie drili never vet has 
foree and eapabil- 
ealled into 


come 


sound. 


has 


picreed: much latent 
ity, which have never 
play. 


been 


GREAT TEACHERS SEE HIDDEN POSSIBILITIES. 


The great teachers of the world realize 
this fact, and that is why they are the 
great teachers. They look upon the ordin- 
ary level of common men and women as 
divine possibilities that lie sleeping and 
dormant, as yet unawakened; and they do 


not for a moment dream that they put 
anything into humanity—tiese great 
teachers—they simply lead out what is 
already within them. So Garfield was 


able to say that Mark Hopkins at one end 
of the log and a student at the other, 
stituted a university. That great genius, 
Mark Hopkins, never put any power into 
a student’s head—he simply developed 
what was already lying sleeping within: 


con- 


he poured his own soul so into the task, 


with a great joy he threw himself so 
into the purpose, that the student could 
not but respond. The young lad’s own 
inner nature was drawn out of him 

‘f‘edueated,’’ as we say, in the strict 


etymological signification of the word. 


DR. HARPER AT YALE. 


I suppose that one of the greatest mod- 
ern teachers in America, was the late Dr. 
William R. Harper, president of the Uni 
versity of Chieago. At Yale. twenty 
years ago, you could have heard the echoes 
of his teaching amongst the students who 
were still in the institution. They said 
that that great, strong, powerful, enthu 
siastie spirit would lift them up out of 
hemselves, 


themselves, and in spite of t 


though he had the driest subject 
that any man was ever ealled upon 
to teach to a company of his fel 


lows—the Hebrew language. He would 
upon the board a few of those ugly. 
and then he would 
sav. ‘‘Look at those, 
gentlemen! Aren’t they beautiful! Aren’t 
they beantiful!’’ and they would lean 
over in their seats, and they would work 


for him four hours out of the twentv-four, 


draw 
eharacters, 
point to them, and 


serawly 


until all the other professors in the insti 


A Sermon, Stenographically Reported. 
BY BURRIS A. JENKINS. 


“Bless tha Lord, O my soul: and all || 
that is within me, bless his holy name.” 
Psalm 103, 1. 

! 





Rev. Burris A. Jenkins, D.D., Kansas City’s 
premier preacher, the remarkable growth 
of whose young church is ono of the 
notable features of the city’s 
religious life. 


lution were jealous of the amount of time 
that Harper took. And he did not give 
those men anything—he simply educated 
those men—drew out of them the latent 
capacities and powers that were already 
in the humblest and the slowest of them. 

Thus also Jesus of Nazareth, the great- 
est teacher of them all, recognizing the 
latent capacities in men, had only to come 
into their presence, and with His great, 
throbbing, magnetic soul, touch them at a 
remote corner, or boundary line, and He 
could quicken them into new life; they re- 
sponded to Him, in spite of themselves; 
and what lay sleeping and dormant and 
unexplored within them was immediately 
opened up to the light. 


JESUS FOUND HIDDEN POWERS IN MEN. 


He comes into the home of Zacchaeus, 
and His mere presence is_ stimulating 
enough for that hard, eold, practical, 
greedy man of the world to ery out, 
‘* Master, from this time forth I give half 
my goods to feed the poor; and if I have 
wrongfully exacted of any man, I will re- 
store him four-fold!’’ 

He has only to come into contact with 
the woman of Samaria, and speak with 
her for a short time, until she runs enthu- 
siastically into the city and calls all her 
friends, and says, ‘‘Come, see a man that 
told me all things that ever I did! Is not 
this the Christ?’’ 

He has only to hold a few moments’ 
conversation with the polished, refined 
Pharisee, until he instills into Nicodemus 
a desire to be born again, made over, the 
lower vast riches of his unexplored nature 
expanded and brought out to the light. 

The great leaders and the great states- 
men have been those who realized the 
power and capacity of the common people. 
Abraham Lincoln and Woodrow Wilson 
are great characters in American. history 
because, with their ears to the ground, 
they have felt the pulse of the great eom- 
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e 


mon people, have responded to it, have 
vocalized it, have put it into action and 
into statute, because they believed in the 
power and the capacity of the ordinary 
common man. 


MAN’S GREATEST DESIRE. 


Now, the greatest desire, I take it, of 
almost all men, is the fullest personal de- 
velopment, the utilization of all the force 
and all the capacity that they possess. The 
catechism used to read, the first question 
of it, I think, ‘‘ What is the chief end of 
man?’’ The answer was, ‘‘To glorify 
God, and enjoy Him forever.’’ I do not 
interpret that answer to mean that the 
chief end of man is to tell God how great 
He is, though that is worth while; to sing 
praises constantly to His name, though 
that also is worth while; but I take it 
that this pharse, ‘‘To glorify God,’’ means 
what Jesus meant when He said, ‘‘ Herein 
is my Father glorified, that ye bear much 
fruit; so shall ye be my disciples.’’ The 
way in which we can best praise God and 
glorify Him best, is to bear most fruit, 
and so be the disciples of the Christ. In 
other words, to develop all the powers and 
capacities that we possess, until they be- 
come valuable and working in the world; 
to see that all the sap that is in our na- 
tures comes outward into bud and blos- 
som and fruit; to make the most of one’s 
self, and the finest of one’s self, and, 
changing the figure, to polish and to re- 
fine one’s own personality, until it shines 
with all the glory that it was intended 
to shine with when it was made to refleet 
the glory of the Lord, from glory unto 
glory. 


UNEXPLORED DEPTHS IN CHURCHES. 


As it is with individuals, so is it also 
with peoples and churehes. Our own re- 
ligious brotherhood, the Disciples of 
Christ—how they yearn for spiritual ex- 
pansion, for a closer walk with God! 
Coneerned about treasuries and chureh 
buildings, about controversies and ortho- 
doxies? Yes, but only superficially, I am 
assured. Deep down in their souls, where 
the clear pure waters flow, they are con- 
cerned about nothing so much as_ close 
eontaect with the Holy Spirit of God. Al- 
ready may we claim the beatitude of 
those who hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness. Ah, great are unfilled, unex- 
plored depths of immortal souls! 

Out in Colorado somewhere, I am told, 
there is a little lake, the surface of which 
is seareely ever fanned by passing 
breezes, so is it sheltered by crag and 
cliff and mountain top. ‘Still as glass, it 
mirrors back the overhanging pine and 
blue of the sandstone rocks. It seems a 
very shallow little lake—you can see the 
bottom of it at any place, you think, in the 
clear, mountain depths. You think you 
ean reach down and pick up pebbles all 
over the basin that holds that water; but 
to the bottom of that little lake plummet 
line never yet has gone! Is that not a 
picture of the human soul? So deep, and 
so profound that nobody ever yet has 
stirred its depths! 

‘‘But,’’ you say, ‘‘that is not a picture 
I am shallow, as that lake 
appeared to be. You can pick up the 
over the depths of my nature 
anywhere. I am not naturally religious, 
and I am not deep and profound. I am 
very ordinary and very shallow.’’ My 
friend, that is the only heresy in life, net 
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to believe in one’s self, one’s kinship to 
God, and one’s inherent and yet unfolded 
and undeveloped capacities. That is not 
to believe in God who made us. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes says there are one-story 
intellects, and two-story intellects, and 
three-story intellects with skylights; and 
so there are; but there are none but three- 
story souls, and all of them open to the 
ight of God! We are by nature religious. 
LIFE DEEPENS THE SOUL. 

‘*Well,”’ says one, ‘‘if there are capaci- 
ties and powers in me yet unsounded and 
undeveloped, I should like to know how 


to reach them—how to unfold them—how 
to expand them.’’ 
Life does this for us. There are two 


means at least by which we may develop 
the unsounded depths of our natures, or 
two kinds of means. These are voluntary 
and involuntary. Whether we will or no, 
the inevitable experiences of life deepen 


and enrich the soil of our souls. To go 


up against life, which for no one is 
smooth and even and easy, against the 
hardnesses and obstinacies of life, the 


diffieulties, the perplexities, the trials and 
the sufferings of life, is to expand ow 
capacities, to toughen our sinews, to de- 
velop our souls! 

And here we have at least a glimpse 
into the purposes of the Creator in put- 
ting so much of hardness and of suffering 
into the world. We eannot see his ulti- 
mate purpose, but we ean at least see the 
immediate result. It develops and expands 
men and It makes them better, 
stronger, more heroie, than they ever 
could be without. I never will forget. 
when lying upon a bed of intense pain, a 
friend of mine came to me, and standing 
by my side, took my hand and_ said, 
‘*Sometimes we do not look up until we 
are flat on our baecks!’’ I never have for- 
gotten that word. I never could forget 
it. Sometimes God has to send the iron 
down, down, down, deep into our souls be- 
fore the strata are pierced where the liv 


women. 


ine waters are. 


PAIN AND THE DEEPER LIFE. 


Doctor Gunsaulus of Chicago, who after 
weeks and months of exeruciating pain, 
lost his knee joint, is reported to have said 
that if he eould have the same high 
thoughts and exalted aspirations that he 
had upon his hospital cot during the days 
of he would be willing to 
through it all again—ves, to walk to that 
in had undergone 


agony 


distant eity whieh he 


his operation. 


My friends, it is in the exquisite agonies 


of life that oftimes we slough off the 
mortal. material existence and look up 
into the skv. into the faee of God, even 
as he scourges us, and ery out, ‘Though 
he slav me, vet will T trust him!”’ 

‘*Then welcome each rebuff that turns 


earth’s smoothness rough; 
That bids nor sit nor stand, but Go! 
Be our joys three parts pain, strive, and 
hold cheap the strain: 
Learn, nor account the pang! 
ae 
erudge the throe! 


Dare, never 


Sometimes over the sodded mound, and 
under the weeping willow, under the suf- 
fering and the ainst which 
soul rebels, and yet which is inevitable 
and irreparable, the soil of our hearts 
mellowed, deepened, softened. The rain 
of tribulation fruetifies the fig tree that 
ctherwise might be cursed! 

And then, sometimes, on the other hand, 
in the greatest joys, men’s inherent latent 
powers are called into play. 

Phillips Brooks is right, I think, when 
that in our highest moments, 


loss ag one’s 


1s 


he says 
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whether of sorrow or of joy, we naturally 
and inevitably call upon our God. In 
moments of stress and grief, we say, in- 
voluntarily, ‘‘God help me!’’ In moments 
of relief and joy and prosperity, we ery 
out, ‘*Thank God!’’ Perfectly natural is 
it that our souls should come up to him in 
times of greatest exaltation. I have seen 
men, I think, humbled by great good for- 
tune, men made hungry and thirsty for 
righteousness, through prosperity. I 
know that rare. For the most part 
prosperity hardens a man, a nation. 
Adversity softens and refines. But there 
are those who have found in their very 
good fortune, and their joy, the presence 
of God, and the feeling and the sense of 
God. 


1S 


or 


THE BIRD WITH THE BROKEN PINION. 
Once again, involuntarily, the latent 
heroism and capacity of man is often- 


times brought about by his very sinful- 
ness. I shall have to speak carefully 
here, but I am confident that many a man 
has been brought nearer to God by his 
sins, by his failures, by his attempts to 
realize the absurd—for, after all, that is 
what sin is—by his desire to do the thing 
that, in the nature of things, cannot be 
done; by his striving to get satisfaction 


through that which, in the nature of 
things, cannot and does not satisfy. I 
have seen a man brought broad awake 


by the shock of the thing he has done, 
and reclaimed, made over, liberated, set 
free, by his own slavery. I speak that 
word, though many a time I have been 
told it is a dangerous word, and ought not 
to be spoken. I speak it because I be- 
lieve it brings hope to a sinning man. 
‘*The bird with the broken pinion never 
soars so high again,’’ was the old evan- 
gelistie song that we used to sing, and 


that I do not believe! Where would be 
our John B. Goughs? Where would be 
our General Booths? Where would be 
our Dwight L. Moodys? Where would be 
our St. Augustines? Our Dantes? Our 
heroes of the past? Birds with broken 
pinions, every one of them. Ah, my 


friend, I think there is hope for any man 
no matter what he has done, or how he 
has fallen; and I believe he ean fly just 
as high! 

Now, that is not saying that it is a good 


thing to sow wild oats. That is not say- 
ing, ‘‘Let us do sin, that grace may 
abound.’’ God forbid! But it is saying 


that sin, itself, shocks a man broad awake, 
sometimes, and brings him to himself. 

would not have put it into his 
parable, if it had not been true. The lost 
son, the prodigal, says Jesus, so signifi 
eantly, ‘‘when he came to himself, said, 


Jesus 


I will rise, and go unto my father.’ 
‘‘When he came to himself!’’ His best 
self. His real self. His profoundest self. 


His undeveloped self. When, at last, he 
called upon all that was within him, then 
he said, ‘‘I will rise and go home to my 
father.’’ 
ASSOCIATIONS THAT HELP. 

But there are certain voluntary things 
that we may do, and experiences that we 
may undergo, which will develop, refine, 
unfold us, increase the fruitage of the 
tree of our lives. First, our associations, 
our comradeships, the character of the 
people with whom we have to do. Is 
there anybody in your acquaintance who, 
by his very presence, brings out the best 
that within you? Anybody before 
whom you want to be at your best? Any- 
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body with whom, in spite of yourself, you 
are at your best? whose personality some- 
how quickens mind, heart, will; tunes, in- 
tensifies ? 
to your bosom with bands of steel. 


Then if there is such, lock him 
Never 
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let him go. Follow him about, day in, 
day out. Take up your boarding-house 
across the street from him. Never let him 
out of your sight if you ean help it. Make 
him your own. 

‘*But,’’ says one, ‘‘I have no sueh 
triend. The nature of my environment is 
such, or the natural reserve of my own 
character is such that I have no such 
friend. I cannot find him, and if I found 
him I could not make use of him.’’ Well, 


Ruskin tells us that there are certain 
kings and princes waiting to associate 


with us, all the time, if we care to come 
into their company. They are gathering 
dust upon our shelves, and yet are ready 
to give us the best and the finest that is 
in their nature. Not the ordinary table 
talk, or made-conversation of the day- 
kings and princes ot the soul, to speak to 
us! Seek them out, and avoid the baser 
lights. Above all, there the King of 
Kings, the Lord of Lords, the Prince of 
Prinees, the chiefest among ten thousand, 
the One altogether lovely, who is ready 
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to be a friend to every friendless man 
or any man. That same great Teacher 
and leader of men that could understand 
the secrets of men’s hearts, and draw 


them out to their best self-expression. He 
is ready to stand beside every one of us; 
to take each one of us by the hand, even 
as he talked to those two on the way to 
Emmaus. 

ALIVE! 


JESUS IS 


‘*Well,’” you say, ‘‘that is mystical, 
unreal. Jesus died two thousand years ago. 
I don’t see how I can make a friend and 
a companion of Him.’’ Jesus Christ 
alive in the world today, more really than 
He was two thousand years ago! He 
here, ready to associate with all sorts and 
conditions of men, to be a friend, to be a 
comrade, to be a saviour, to be a redeemer, 
to anybody that will meet him half-the- 
way. That companionship is open to us all! 

The meditation upon him that this busy 
age seems to have lost, the moments be- 
fore the fire, in the deep silence of the 
woods or the fields, the moments when we 
withdraw from the touch of humanity 
and turn our eyes upward, consciously and 
voluntarily to God; meditation which Ian 


is 
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Maclaren calls one of the lost arts, will 
deepen the soil of our soul. 
Be alone. You have the right to be 


alone. The world has no right to invade 
your privacy twenty-four hours out of the 
day. Be alone, and think upon God. 


OUR AGE NEEDS PRAYER. 


And then, pray. Our age needs, as no 


has ever needed, to follow the 


other age 
example of the bewildered, hesitating, 
half-erazed Hamlet, when he said, ‘‘As 


for me, look you, I’ll go pray.’’ You see, 
here are the old, old exereises that hu- 
manity has found necessary in the expan- 
sion and development and the training of 
one’s powers. Prayer to God—uneeasing 
prayer to God. of his 
presence—not petitions to him, but asso- 
ciation with him, talking with him, on 
the streets, in the shops, in the stores, in 
the home, in the busy social cirele. Every- 
where conscious of and talking to God, we 
shall deepen the soil of our souls. The 
path is open before any one of us, and it 
shines brighter even unto the perfect day. 

‘*Oh, that I might develop all that is 
within me! Oh, that I might realize the 
end of man, to glorify God, and enjoy 
him forever! Oh, that the unexplored, 
unclaimed, arid lands of my soul might 
be conserved and utilized, and given back 
to him who made them!”’ 

There is the instinctive thirst of hu- 
manity. And it is the thirst that can be 
quenched jn Christ, and Christ alone. 
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Christian Endeavor For Peace 


A New and Important Forward Step Planned. 


F the phrase ‘‘the psychological mo- 

ment’’ had not been sadly _ over- 

worked of late, I should be tempted 

to make use of it in connection with 
the launching of a great Christian En- 
deavor movement for the promotion of 
Peace throughout the world. And yet the 
very fact that a phrase is overworked is 
one sign of its value and aptness. And 
surely there could be no more fitting time 
to launch a movement which will enlist 
hundreds of thousands, and perhaps mil- 
lions, of Endeavorers and their friends 
in the cause of International Peace than 
just now, when cannon are booming along 
the river-banks of France, when horrible 
earnage is devastating the fair fields of 
Austria, when the blackened walls of the 
cities of Belgium tell of the awful destrue- 
tion which war always brings in its train, 
and when the eries of the widows and 
orphans in six nations of Europe are go- 
ing up to God because of the sorrow and 
havoe wrought by the fiend War. 

Not that as Endeavorers we have done 
nothing for Peace in the days gone by, 
but that we can do far more in the days 
to come. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR AND PEACE. 


For many years the Christian Endeavor 
movement has stood strongly for Peace 
and Arbitration, realizing that the world 
ean never attain its best estate until the 
blessed time foretold by the prophets 
shall come, and the nations shall ‘*‘ beat 
their swords into ploughshares and their 
spears into pruning-hooks,’’ or, in more 
modern phrase, shall dismantle their 
forts and cease building dreadnoughts. 
Every great convention of Christian En- 
deavor for years past has rung with the 
sweet and strong note of Peace. Sueh 
men as Seeretary William Jennings 
Bryan, President William Howard Taft, 
Vice-president Charles W. Fairbanks, 
Honorable J. A. Maedonald of Canada, 
and others seareely less distinguished, 
have spoken on this subject, and have 
aroused within the hearts of Endeavorers 
a mighty protest against militarism. 

Rev. R. P. Anderson, one of the editors 
of The Christian Endeavor World, at the 
great International Convention in Los 
Angeles presented an admirable paper on 
**What Christian Endeavor Has Done in 
the Peace Propaganda,’’ dwelling on the 
influence exerted by its ideals, by its 
World’s Conventions such as those at 
Geneva, Switzerland, when thirty nation- 
alities were represented, and at Agra, 
India, where even more races and lan- 
guages were heard: on the constant ef- 
forts of The Christian Endeavor World 
to promote Peace, and on the personal in 
fluence of a multitude of Endeavorers. 
He instances in this latter connection the 
fact that Mr. Edward S. Little, the 
treasurer of the United Society of Chris 
tian Endeavor in China, was instrumental 
in bringing about peace in China and 
averting a long and disastrous civil war 
by inducing the two great leaders of 
China, President Yuan Shi Kai and Dr. 
Sun Yat Sen, the first Provisional Pres 
ident, to appoint commissioners to dis 
cuss terms of peace, offering his house in 
Shanghai as a place of meeting. It is a 
fact worthy to be always remembered 
that this offer was accepted, and that the 
place, lasting for six 


conference took 
weeks, one of the commissioners and his 
staff being entertained by 


Mr. ,Little all 
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the time, Mr. Little acting as middleman, 
according to the Chinese custom, between 
the two bodies of commissioners. ‘‘One 
might almost say,’’ adds Mr. Anderson, 
**that the Chinese Republic was born in 
Christian Endeavor.’’ Such, in brief, has 
been the attitude of Christian Endeavor 
on the Peace question. 

So much for the past! 
the future? 


What about 


WHAT CAN BE DONE. 


The time has come, we believe, to con- 
vert the impression of the past into the 
expression of the present. We can, in the 
future, make war against war in a more 
effective way than we have ever done. 





Clark, who is promoting a 


Dr. Francis RP. 
movement to bring “good will among 
men and peace on earth.” 


Believing this, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Trustees of the United So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor at their last 
meeting voted to establish a distinct de- 
partment of Christian Endeavor for the 
promotion of Peace. As we have a 
‘*Quiet Hour Department’’ and a ‘‘ Tenth 
Legion Department,’’ so for the future 
days we shall have a ‘‘Peace Department 
of Christian Endeavor.’’ As tens of 
thousands of Christian Endeavorers are 
enrolled in an effort to promote contem- 
plation and communion with God, and 
tens of thousands also in the effort to 
promote systematic and proportionate giv- 
ing, so we believe the time has come to 
register the names of all who desire to 
unite in a Peace Covenant in which those 
who subseribe to it will promise to work 
and pray for this great cause. 


WAR AGAINST WAR. 


What society in all the world could 
more appropriately take yp this task? 
There are a multitude of Peace societies 
of various kinds, and we rejoice in the 
great work that they are doing. But no 
other religious organization, scarcely any 
secular organization, has such _ wide- 
spread ramifications throughout all the 
world as Christian Endeavor. There are 
not only millions of Endeavorers in 
America, but hundreds of thousands in 
Europe, at least a hundred thousand more 
in Asia, and tens of thousands in Africa 
and the islands of the sea. There are 


thousands of Christian Endeavor unions 
where the young people of a hundred de- 
nominations in all the world meet to- 
gether on a basis of fellowship and good 
will such as has never been known in all 
the past. 

These societies—nearly a hundred thou- 
sand of them—have all the same prin- 
ciples, practically the same pledge, the 
same general lines of committee work, 
the same united efforts in their unions, 
national, state, county, and local, for the 
betterment of the world. There is a 
peculiar fellowship existing among Chris- 
tian Endeavor societies, which for thirty 
years has been growing stronger and 
which is the chief factor in bringing the 
young people together in vast conven- 
tions in every part of the world. 

What organization, then, sinee the 
world began has a better chanee to pro- 
mulgate the principles of the Prince of 
Peace? Denominational peace has been 
promoted among a whole generation of 
young people. The religious jealousies of 
the past will never again be known in the 
world. Christian Endeavor has had its 
large share in abolishing them. National 
animosities, I believe, will sometime go 
the way of denominational enmities, for 
when people get to know one another, and 
to have a common purpose in life, they 
cannot long be enemies. 

A PEACE PLEDGE. 

The International World’s Christian 
Endeavor Conventions; the Holiday 
Homes in Great Britain, Germany, and 
France, in which are entertained En- 
deavorers from the different countries of 
Europe, and from whieh exchange visits 
are made back and forth by the young 
people of the countries now unhappily at 
war; the exchange of convention speakers 
between Europe and the United States, 
hetween Europe and America, between 
America and Asia and Africa—all these 
efforts toward a larger brotherliness and 
a better understanding have been pro- 
moted by Christian Endeavor societies 
for many years past. 

And now let us put into concrete form 
these principles for which we have stood 
by each one signing, if he can do so hon- 
estly and with an earnest purpose, the 
following pledge: 





As a follower of the Prince oft 
Peace I will seek to promote good 
will among men and peace on earth: 
I will work as I have opportunity 
toward the abolition of war, and will 
endeavor to cement the fellowship of 
people of all nations and denomina- 
tions through out the world. 











Everyone who signs this pledge becomes 
thereby a member of the International 
Christian Endeavor Peace Union. All 
who sign within the first year will be con- 
sidered Charter Members of this Union. 
There will be no dues or fees with the 
exception of a charge of two cents to pay 
for registration, for the eard of member- 
ship, and for the postage involved. No 
further eharge is made, because we do 
not wish to prevent any one, however poor 
or young, from becoming interested in 
this great movement and from having his 
share in promoting it. 

However, we hope that many individ- 
uals interested in the cause will give more 
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than the two cents which the registration 
will cost, and I am convineed that many 
when they enroll will desire to contribute 
ten cents, twenty-five cents, or a dollar for 
promoting and enlarging the Interna- 
tional Christian Endeavor Peace Union. 
Whole societies can enroll their members 
by sending to the United Society ona 
blank whieh will be furnished the names 
of those who would like to be enrolled, 
with the necessary two cents for each 
name, when individual ecards containing 
the pledge and the name of the signer 
will be sent. from Boston. 

How many of our Endeavor hosts will 
seize the opportunity to enroll themselves 
in this great Peace Crusade? How many 
of you will be among the charter members 
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of this new Peace Society, and thus be able 
to tell your children and your grandchil- 
dren that in ‘‘the year of the.great war’’ 
you were among those who took an ad- 
vance step to promote universal peace? 
Remember that all, whether old or young, 
who can honestly take the pledge printed 
above, whether members of a Christian En- 
deavor Society or not, are eligible for this 
Peace Union. On the simple brotherly plat- 
form of this pledge, which may mean so 


much for the progress and prosperity of 


the world and the ultimate triumph of the 
Kingdom of Christ, we invite all to stand. 


SPECIAL PEACE PLANS. 


In addition to the enrolling of a great 
host of Christian Endeavorers and their 
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friends by means of a Peace Covenant, 
there are many other things which the 
Christian Endeavor Peace Union can and 
will do. Peace topies will be provided 
every year in the list of prayer-meeting 
topics used by 80,000 societies throughout 
the world, a special Peace program may 
be prepared for this day, and special Peace 
literature adapted to Christian Endeavor 
societies will be provided. This can be 
done, and the cause promoted throughout 
the world in proportion to the funds at 
our disposal, and may the blessing of Al- 
mighty God rest upon this new effort for 
the welfare of the world. 

‘*Establish Thou the 
hands upon us; yea, the 
hands establish Phou it.’’ 


of 
of 


work 
work 
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“Truth Stranger than Fiction” 


A Human Interest Story in Which Dr. C. S. Medbury and a Well-known Magazine Writer are the Chief Characters. 


R. C. S. MEDBURY, pastor of the 
University Place Chureh of 
Christ, Des Moines, Ia., was chat- 
ting informally a few evenings 

ago with a group of newspaper men at 
the rooms of a Des Moines club. 

Suddenly his eye rested on the name 
of a man on the cover of a magazine. He 
looked at it intently for a second and 
remarked that he knew the man well. 

The name was that of Frank Goewey 
Jones, one of the best known magazine 
writers in America today. The sight of 
it seemed to open up innumerable asso- 
ciative memory tracts in the brain of the 
minister and he turned abruptly to the 
men with whom he was talking. 


LITERATURE FROM PRISON WALLS. 


‘They say that truth is stranger than 
fiction,’’ he said interestedly. ‘‘ Most 
people, I suppose, take that adage as they 
do most others. They take it for granted 
and let it go at that, but sometimes it is 
true,’’? and forthwith he spun the follow- 
ing yarn as he leaned back in a comfort- 
able arm chair and toyed idly with the 
cover leaf of the magazine bearing the 
name which had attracted his attention. 
The story ran as follows: 

A long time ago, several years ago, any- 
way, when Dr. Medbury was in college 
and was preaching each Sunday in Crys- 
tal Lake, IIl., a little town forty miles out 
of Chieago, he held a meeting one Sunday 


On 


Two weeks after the terrible battle of 
the Marne we went to Esternay to see the 
battlefield. Between Esternay and Se- 
zanne, you will remember, the fiercest 
fighting took place. There the entire front 
of Von Bulow’s army smashed into the 
Freneh right wing and fought ceaselessly 
for three days; continuing a rear-guard 
battle as it retreated northward again. 


BATTLESCARS DISAPPEARING. 


In the eafé at Esternay where we had 
lunch there were several French officers, 
and the French commandant of the place 
looked over our passports and courteous- 
ly directed us to the battlefield. In Es- 
ternay itself there was a hole in a wall 
where a shell had struck. It had been 
plastered up again and two weeks more 
of sun and rain would so obliterate the 
newness that one would never know that 
there had been any shell. The chief indi- 
cation of war was that eggs and milk were 
still hard to get. And then there were 


flies—thousands and thousands of flies— 


night and at its close baptized a boy of 


fourteen. The boy was Frank Goewey 
Jones. On the same night he baptized a 
girl of twelve. 

Several vears afterward he went back 
to Crystal Lake from Eureka, IIl., and 
married Frank Goewey Jones and this 
same girl. 

The years passed and the minister went 
to Des Moines to take charge of the lar- 
gest church there. Frank Goewey Jones 
came to Chicago, where for a time he 
practiced law. He had graduated from 
Ann Arbor and had removed with his 
wife to the Illinois metropolis. Later, 
becoming tired of the law practice, he 
engaged in the electrical manufacturing 
business. 


A GENEROUS GIFT. 
More years passed. Dr. 
church and reputation grew. 
wey Jones became a rich man. 
One spring day nearly nine years ago 
the Des Moines pastor received a letter 


Medbury’s 
Frank Goe- 


from Mr. Jones, who had enclosed a 
check for $500 and ‘‘instructions’’ as to 
how it was to be spent. A short time 


later Dr. Medbury toured the Holy Land. 
In the letter Jones had stated that he 
intended sending a check each year to be 
used by the minister in doing good. 
**But this first cheek,’’ he had written, 
‘‘is for you.’’ 
Dr. Medbury had 


hardly returned 


from his trip abroad when he heard that 
Mr. Jones had become entangled in finan- 
cial difficulties, had forged a paper in his 
desperation and had been sentenced to a 
term of from four to ten years in the 
penitentiary. He was sentenced from 
Muskegon, Mich., where he was then in 
business. 

He left his wife and a young son at 
home. They are there still, waiting for 
next August to roll around, at which time 
their husband and father will be liber- 


ated at the close of the four years. He 
will be pardoned and restored to his 
rights of citizenship. 

‘‘T hear from Frank  frequently,’’ 


mused the minister as he concluded his 
tale. ‘‘He has written his every story 
from the walls of the prison. He is pay- 
ing every debt he owes. He will come 
from the prison a new man. He has 
fully consecrated himself to God and up 
there in Muskegon a little brown-haired 
woman and a boy of ten are awaiting his 
return. 

THAT IS TRUE. 


AN ADAGE 


‘‘The experience- has made a man out 
of Frank Goewey Jones.’’ 

Dr. Medbury shifted in the chair and 
threw the magazine back onto the table. 

‘‘T guess, that in reality, truth is 
stranger than  fiction—sometimes at 
least,’’ he smiled, and his auditors nodded 
their heads in unanimous confirmation. 


Marne Battlefield 


which had come to light upon the dead and 
would be gone with the cold weather. 

But already along the length of the bat- 
tlefield a man driving a plow shouted to 

















Christmas in Belgium. 
Jean—“Do you think St. Nicholas will 
find us, now that we haven’t a chimney?” 
—New York Times. 





his oxen; already many scars of the shells 
lay under the brown furrow, nor could one 
tell where they had been. Even in the 
valley where the French infantry had re- 
formed again and again under the awful 
fire, and where wisps of straw and a few 
tin cans were all that remained to show 
where an army had camped, new pale vio- 
let crocuses stood up from the exuberant 
earth like lamps in the shade. 

For the plowing and sowing of the har- 
vests, the swinging seasons—cold win- 
ter, and the stirring of the blood of the 
world in March—love and death, and the 
need of food and clothing, will be the only 
reality of their life.” 

Here in the fields were long flat mounds 
of yellow earth—traces of quicklime 
about their edges—where the dead had 
been dragged by the leg and buried; Ger- 
mans and French together. One long 
mound bore a wooden cross hung with flow- 
ers, on which was inscribed: ‘‘Here lie 
forty-three Frenchmen of the 73rd Regi- 
ment of the Line.’’—The Metropolitan. 



























































EDITORIAL 


CONGRESS AT LAST FACES PROHIBITION ISSUE. 
the halls of Con 


ZF OW they did make the welkin ring in 
gress last Friday when for twelve hours the people’s 
t! 


representatives debated the proposed Prohibition 
amendment to the Constitution! 
The galleries were packed. Th atmosphere of the place was 
electric. A giant 
Hobson bill to be 


ne eording to Re pre sentative 


petition containing six million names asking 


for the passed hung on the wall—a petition, 
Hobson, six times larger than any 
that had ever been presel ted to Congress before. 

Mottoes walls: It 
thing to e stately walls of the hall of Repre 


| ** Aleohol More 


bearing sue egenads as these: 
‘Crime is Caused by Drink,’’ 


also adorned the Was an unprecedented 
ee placards on 
sentatives has 
Vietims 
**Liquor Fills the 


} 
| 

, | 1 

The two-thirds ote 


than Tubereulosis,*’ and 


Asvlums.”’ 
necessary to put the before the 


issue 


states was not secured, but the vote went ‘‘dry’’ by a majority 
of eight votes. 

That in itself is glory enough for one day! 

The arguments against the bill were hopelessly weak. They 
were based on sheer technicalities, whether the national gov 
ernment should absorb certain police powers now in the hands 
of the states. But the big, convincing, human argument was 


the 

Representative Ferris of Oklahoma 
for the resolution. ‘‘I am for national prohibition because 1 
believe it will do **Whieh the 
stronger at your heartstrings, the churches that are trying to 
save your boy or the liquor interests that are trying to ruin 


all on the side of “<orve.”” 


made a vigorous plea 


most good,’’ said he. tugs 


your boy ‘he 

Mr. Hobson said during the debate: ‘‘If the details of this 
resolution are not satisfactory, let us amend it. What we seek 
is a scientific remedy for a deep-seated scientifie organic 
disease.’’ 

Mr. Hobson’s raising of the question as to the mght of mem- 
bers who hold stock in breweries and distilleries or are other- 
wise pecuniarily interested in the liquor traffic, to vote on the 
proposed amendment makes an issue we shall hear from again. 

Probably the vote would have nearly reached the necessary 
two-thirds taken behind Mr. 


Bryan’s personality in the position that the liquor issue ought 


had not many members refuge 
not be earried into national polities. 
The prohibition forees of the land have ample 


holding Mr. Bryan responsible for the loss of many votes that 


ground for 


otherwise would have been cast in favor of the submission of 


the amendment to the people. 
But 
or threatening or disappointment, but of joy and gratitude 


the sentiment of the hour is not one of vindictiveness 


and resolution for the vietery that is so surely in sight. 


TURKEY AND THE WAR. 


EWS comes very slowly from Syria. But each new item 
N makes clearer the fact that the Turkish people, that 1s, 
the many 


nationalities, war, 


composed of 


population of the empire, 


wish to become involved in the 
and prayed constantly to be left 

‘‘But,’’ says one correspondent, ‘‘the war party in Turkey, 
already 


sympathy 


had no 
alone. 


compromised 
with 


with Enver Pasha as the leader, had 


the Turkish 
Germany, and its reckless desire to take the gambler’s chance 


government by its undisguised 


and enter the strife with the hope of concealing their internal 
troubles, of winning something in the direction of the Balkan 
States which would unite the Moslems and if possible bolster 
their waning prestige all over the world.”’ 


Still writes: 


further this friend 

Vienna has always been reckoned “the devils bellows” by means 
of which the and unrest have been fanned for 
decades in the Balkan peninsula. In order to fan the already smould 
dering fires into flame, there followed the most outrageous campaign 
The Ger 


fires of fanaticism 


of lies that has probably ever occurred in human history. 


while the cause 


hundred times 
of the Allies was represented as defeated and hopeless; mutinies were 


man armies reached Paris at least a 
reported among the troops in Egypt; Persia was invaded by the 
Russians; Turkish troops were reported in hundreds ot 
the boders of Egypt; India was torn by dissensions; and 
sible passion was appealed to which might cause war between Tu 
key and Great Britain. It seemed as though nothing had 


thousands on 
every pos 
been left 


unsaid or undone that would induce or irritate or force Great Brit 
ain into declaring war on Turkey. 
The result has been the foreing of Turkey into the war, 


against the wishes and the protests of all save a small minority 


of the official class. The suffering that has resulted is ineal 
culable. 

Day after day hundreds and thousands, old and young. men, wom 
en and children fled from Beirut crowding the trains up the moun 


tains into the plains of Caelo Syria and all the regions to Damascus 
This has continued for at least ten days and is still in progress. We 
have done our best to comfort and allay alarm but the campaign of 
lies which preceeded this confusion and panic will require months to 
remedy and allay. 


‘‘PIGHTING THE STARS.’’ 


HATEVER else you omit to read in this issue of The 
WV Christian Century do not pass over Mr. McDaniel 
and Mr. Ewers on the Sunday-school lesson. These 
writers, the earefully lining out the 
the lesson verse by verse, and the latter offering a free inter- 
pretation of the lesson story under the heading, ‘‘ Fighting 
the Stars,’’ will make every reader want to get up and be a 
Sunday-school teacher. 
The writing of these two men, in our unprejudiced editorial 
judgment, makes a little bit the most stimulating and helpful 
treatment of the uniform lesson now appearing. 


two former text of 


EDUCATION DAY. 


HE Board of Edueation is preparing for the proper use 
7 of Edueation Day, January 17, in all the churches that 
appreciate the importance of properly trained minis- 

ters, missionaries and laymen. 

The attractive poster provided by the Board, and sent out 
by the seeretary, Prof. Charles E. Underwood, of Indianapolis, 
gives a list of twenty-six educational institutions which are 
codperating in the promotion of better standards of education 
among the Disciples. 

These churches that are adopting the budget plan will not 
fail to include Christian education among the objects of their 
benevolence. Their gifts can be sent directly to the institution 
they wish to assist, or to the secretary, for use in the general 
educational fund. 

But whichever plan is taken, and whether or not the budget 
method is employed, an offering should be taken for this pur- 
pose, and the results reported. 

In a few years the income from Education Day ought to be 
a great sum, and this next date, January 17, to mark 
the beginning of such gifts in a host of churches that have not 


ought 


as yet codperated. 
MISSIONS AND THE WAR. 
FEW days since there was held in this city a vathering 
A representing the missionary the leading 

Protestant bodies, and reports were presented regarding 
the effect of the war upon their missionary enterprises. 

The representative of the Methodist church reported that the 
effect of the war was only slightly felt. There had been an 
actual inerease in missionary offerings, amounting to a very 
large sum. The only place in which work was seriously demor- 
alized was in the European lands whose people are actually 
There many of the pastors and bread- 


forees of 


engaged in the war. 
winners are in the armies. 

The high prices caused by the war and especially the high 
cost of exchange in the Orient has caused great hardships to 
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: 
the missionaries in Asia. In China the feeling is very uneasy, 
owing to uncertainties regarding the perpetuity of the gov- 
ernment, and the program of Japan. In Japan an evangelistic 
campaign is under way in preparation for the International 
In India the govern- 
extra 


Sunday-school Convention a year hence. 


ment grants to schools have been reduced, entailing 
expense to the 
have had to abandon work, and as far as possible the Ameri- 
ean Methodists have undertaken their support. 


The Congregationalists reported their missionary work as not 


missions, and several of the German societies 


suffering. The greatest cause of anxiety is the situation in 
Turkey, where more than one-third of all the foreign work of 
the American Board is located. 
leges, several of which are in the war zone. 
the buildings have been taken over for military purposes. But 
the missionaries are staying at their posts, in most instances, 
and it is believed that nor the announced 
abrogation of the ecapitulations will affect the work of the 
Board. ; 

The Presbyterians reported that Syria and Egypt were the 
only lands in which their work was seriously affected. There 
is little fear that the Jehad, or ‘‘holy war,’’ will carry far. The 


There are seven Christian col- 
In some instances 


neither the war 


NS 





Mohammedans under English rule in Egypt and India are 
But the plight of the 


Rob- 


unlikely to respond to such an appeal. 
natives in Syria, under Turkish government, is pathetic. 
bery of every sort is the order of the day. In Jerusalem and 
other cities food is very searce, and fuel very high. The suf- 
ferings of the people, plundered by officials in the name of the 
government, are likely to cause revolts if relief does not come. 

The Baptists report an earnest and apparently suecessful 
effort to pay off the heavy debt of the societies, 
ary work is in satisfactory condition. Instead of the eynicism 
and hostility which might have been expected as the result of 
the war among Christian nations, there appears to be an actual 
quickening of interest among the non-Christian peoples and a 
greater willingness to listen to the Gospel. 

Disciples’ missions are not affected by the war, save as prices 


The mission- 


and exchange are raised, and some of the missionaries who were 
expecting to leave for their fields have remained at home till 
a more favorable time. 

The most critical situation was reported by the Lutherans, 
much of whose strength lies in the German empire. In their 
work stringency and retrenchment are the watehwords of the 
hour and grave anxiety is felt. 


De ate alt aS Ba Be Be 


A Wittle Sermon 


in Green 


Gy Frank Waller Allen 


‘‘And pray ye that it be not in the winter time.’’—Jesus. 


INTER—drab, barren, frosty and treacherous, 
has always depressed the spirits of men. It 
is true thatinthe dusty, hot, dry-throated days 
of mid-summer our fancy makes lovely the ice- 

bound streams and the white fields of snow. And even 
when the autumn comes with the sun’s kiss left in crim- 
son and gold upon each ripening leaf, we still insist that 
winter is beautiful and kind. Yet the thousand-hued 
landscapes of October prove to be but the hectic flush of 
the disease which foreruns death. The dreamed-of beauty 
wrought of frost is but ephemeral, while the stupid, 
seared face of the colorless, naked earth chills the heart 
and leaves an unnamed fear upon the soul. The fancied 
kindness, too, found in the coziness of the open fire 
assumes a meager value when, reminded by the north wind, 
one thinks of the cruelties of cold and hunger brought to 
multitudes of little children, women and men. The doctor 
of medicine, the sociologist and the psychologist all agree 
that man, physically, mentally, spiritually, is possessed 
at this season of the least vitality. It is a time when death 
stalks openly and impudently about his grisly task. 


* * 


In olden times—so long ago that it is but tradition— 
men, realizing the fact of the heart’s heaviness and the 
world’s weariness during midwinter, introduced the fes- 
tivities of Yuletide, using decorations chosen from the 
few things green the frost had failed to conquer. They 
garnered holly, mistletoe and the evergreen which we have 
named the Christmas tree. They used this bit of color, 
all the more beautiful because of contrast, symbolically. 
It told them that at least God never had forgotten to 
send the springtime; it whispered of April rains, the 
blossoms of May, the warm south winds of June; it sang 
the song of the grass, the crocus, the early violet. It was 
a song for flowers to work by as they pushed their way 
unseen through the cloud to the sun that they might smile 
into the faces of men. It told of immortality, of the 
birth of love, and some even thought they could see in it 
the significance of the Birthday that has made sacred to 
memory ‘‘the dear little town of Bethlehem ’’ 





Fete ety a Oe 


Ever since that brave elder day men have continued, 
oasis-like, to bring the green of the gods into the desert 
of winter. 

Life, for most of us, is commonplace. Each day is but 
a return to yesterday’s routine. It is tragically easy to 
make of it only the business of securing the means by 
which to feed, to clothe ourselves, and to provide a roof 
beneath which to sleep. Our ideals, our dreams, our 
enthusiasms, are killed by the cold. Our love of the beau- 
tiful, our capacity for happiness, our impulses to be use- 
ful, sympathetic brothers of men, are blown away and 
we find life bitter and barren and ugly. 

There is nothing more pitiable than to become an uncon- 
scious dweller in eternal winter. 

It is the largest duty man owes himself, no matter how 
irksome may be the task of every day, to keep alive in his 
heart a love of things beautiful, to ever play with the 
wonder-waking children of the dream-world, and keep his 
heart aflame with human idealism. 

To be of value to his fellows and endurable to himself 
he must own and tend a green and sunny garden spot on 
the happy hills of Arcady. When the work within his 
hands seems hardest, and the spirit behind it most hope- 
less, when the world looks gray and cold; when the win- 
ter comes, then blessed is he if there is a bit of green to 
tell him that at least God has never forgotten to love. If 
there is just enough inimortal color to whisper of happy 
days to be, of old friends to trust, of undiscovered beauty, 
of faith made new and hope returned, then life, with all 
its sorrows, will not have proven futile. 

Keep alive the Green. Tend the Garden. Beware the 
Frost. And mind you, though you may have been taught 
that the food and the raiment and the roof are of great- 
est value, I say unto you that the poetry, the romance, 
the dreams, the color of the gods, if you please, are most 
sacred. Is it not He of the green, happy Judean hills who 
asks you, ‘‘Is not life more than meat?’’ Aye, friends, 
garner the green and forget it not. Keep it in the sanc- 
tuary of your heart, for of all things it is life’s most valu- 
able possession. Amen. 
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Peace Meeting Promotes Unity. 

A meeting of the Chureh Peace Union 
in Chicago was held in the LaSalle Hotel 
on Dee. 8, which accomplished the result 
of bringing Jewish rabbis and Christian 
ministers together in a common meeting. 
Among the well-known personalities at 
this meeting were Rev. Shailer Mathews, 
dean of the Divinity School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who presided; Rev. 
Frederich Lynch, D. D., secretary of the 
Chureh Peace Union of New York; 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, pastor and direc- 
tor of Lincoln Centre; Rabbi Emil Hirsch, 
of Sinai Temple; Bishop Charles P. An- 
derson, and Miss Jane Addams. Dr. Lynch 
said: ‘‘The chureh has not failed, Chris- 
tianity has not failed. Many of our hopes 
have failed; but the fundamental princi- 
ples of Jesus and the prophets have not 
failed.’’ 


Chicago Chinese Have Union Church. 
Rev. Frank Lee is pastor of the Chinese 
Evangelical Chureh of Chieago which is 
supported by five Protestant denomina 
tions who give aid through the Co-opera- 
tive Council of City Missions. Rev. Lee 
spoke on Dee. 8 in Chicago before the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Union (Con 
gregational) and declared the work he was 
doing had a double significance. The 
Chinese of Chicago are a shifting popu- 
lation averaging 5,000 souls, and many of 
them find their way back to China. If 
they return as Christians the Chicago 
takes on foreign missionary 
In the second place, the Chinese 


ehureh sig 
nificanee, 
of Chieago are in some eases establishing 
family life and settling permanently in 
Chieago. There are eighty Chinese chil- 
dren in this metropolitan city of whom 
forty are already enrolled in the Sunday 
school. Sixty women are to be found in 
the colony and they are now being reached 
by the Chinese Woman’s Club and its 
worker, Miss Ling, a Chinese woman. The 
co-operating denominations who unite to 
support this work are Baptists, Congrega 
tionalists, Disciples, Methodists and Pres 
byterians. 


Roman Dogmas for English Church. 

The English Church Union held a meet- 
ing one evening recently at the Chureh 
House, Westminster, with the president, 
Viscount Halifax, in the chair. Mr. T. H. 
Bischoff sprung a surprise upon the meet 
ing by proposing that the English Chureh 
Union adopt ‘‘six points’’ which would 
favor the Roman Catholic position. These 
were as follows: (1) Reservation and Ex- 
position of the Blessed Sacrament. (2) 
Restoration of devotions to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary in public Divine Worship, 
‘which will require dogmatic teachings 
of the truths of our Lady’”’ (e. g., the mod- 
ern Roman dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception’’). (3) The right to substitute 
the Latin for the vernacular Mass service, 
or at any rate, to depart from the present 
English Liturgy to such an extent as to 
render it more conformable to the Latin 
Liturgy. (4) Restoration of Contempla- 
tive Orders. (5) A celibate clergy. (6) A 
frank and fearless restatement of our re- 
lation to the Roman See. 

These propositions aroused a very earn- 
est debate. 


Asks for Abstinence During War. 
The Archbishop of York in England 
speaking before the Council of the Chureh 


of England Men’s Society, mentioned es- 
pecially the temptations of soldiers. He 
said it should be regarded as an act of 
treachery to the state to treat with drink 
a soldier during the war. Civilians should 
be asked to pledge abstinence during the 
war, he said. 


**Ralph Connor’’ as Chaplain. 

Rev. Charles W. Gordon, D. D., author 
of Black Rock and The Sky Pilot, known 
and much beloved throughout the United 
States as ‘‘Ralph Connor,’’ has volun- 


] 





Rev. Charles W. Gordon {| “Ralph Connor’ ) 
who has been appointed Chaplain over 
all tha Canadian troops, 


teered for service as chaplain with the 
second contingent from Canada, which 
will probably join the Allies in the great 
European war. Dr. Gordon is a distin- 
guished Presbyterian preacher. 


Dr. Len G. Broughton Called to Boston. 
Dr. Len G. Broughton was known in 
Atlanta, Ga., as one of the leading Bap- 


tist ministers of the South. ‘He is now 
pastor of Christ church in London. Re- 
cently the Clarendon Street Baptist 


chureh of Boston issued him a call to sue- 
ceed Dr. Francis, and it is reported that 
he is seriously considering the call as he 
is home-sick for the homeland again. He 
has an uneonventional message but his 
ministry is always marked by large num- 
bers of accessions to the church. 


Bishop Williams Visits Chicago. 

Rev. Charles D. Williams, the Epis- 
ecopal Bishop of Michigan, spoke before 
the Sunday Evening Club in Chicago on 
the evening of Dee. 13. Among other 
things he said, ‘‘I am afraid sin doesn’t 
mean much to the modern man or wom- 
an. In their cynicism they say: ‘If I 
am evolved from the anthropoid ape I 
can’t be blamed for acting like a mon- 
key.” Many a young man today is delud- 
ing himself through such an _ attitude. 


Some persons would say that this is the 
worst possible sort of a world. To them 
it appears a world filled with hypocrisy 
and deceit, greed and lust. They feel im- 
pelled to enter the common arena and 
grab right and left for money and posi- 
tion. These should remember that Jesus 
Christ lived in the same world in which 
they struggle today. But He never de- 
spaired. He saw in men the germ of the 
Kingdom of God. But this kingdom was 
no vision of pearly gates and gold-paved 
streets, but a heaven here on earth. What 
are you of this audience doing to make it 
so? This work of Christ will depend 
upon the individual. We may think of 
the apostles as marvels of original good, 
hand-made saints, but in studying their 
lives we discover their development 
through the influence of Him who led 
them.’’ 


Evangelism and Social Service. 

That social service may be emphasized 
in an evangelistic campaign to the ad- 
vantage of both was clearly demonstrat- 
ed during the Biederwolf meetings in 
Watertown, N. Y., in November and De- 
ceraber. Mr. Charles Stelzle was invited 
by Dr. W. E. Biederwolf and the local 
committee to conduct a social service 
campaign during the fourth week of the 
six weeks’ evangelistic meetings. Mr. 
Stelzle opened up his campaign with a 
great men’s meeting on Sunday after- 
100n, the larger part of the avdience 
crowding the Tabernacle being working- 
men from the mills and factories. Scores 
of men responded to the appeal to sur- 
render to Jesus Christ. On Monday 
night Mr. Stelzle gave his address on the 
question: ‘‘ Will the workingman lose his 
job and his personal liberty if the saloons 
are closed?’’ Although Monday is an 
off night during the regular evangelistic 
campaign, the Tabernacle was again 
crowded, mostly by men, although women 
had also been invited. Entire sections 
were occupied almost solidly by working- 
men. ‘‘There wasn’t a leg left for the 
saloon men to stand on,’’ said one of the 
local ministers at the conclusion of the 
address. 


Start Hymnal Campaign. 

‘At least one hymnal in every Meth- 
odist home in Chicago’’ is the new war 
ery sounded in every Methodist chureh 
in the city. Dee. 14 was designated 
‘*Methodist hymnal shopping day’’ by 
the Chieago Methodist Social Union. 
‘*Methodism does not sing as it used to 
sing, does not sing as it might sing and 
ought to sing,’’ is the reason for the 
movement, according to the leaders. It is 
expected that parlor prayer meetings will 
be promoted by the presence of hymnals 
in homes. 


Zionists Hold Meeting Over Small-pox. 

Small-pox has developed in Zion City, 
where Wilbur Glenn Voliva, the succes- 
sor of Overseer Dowie is now in power. 
A prayer meeting was held over one pa- 
tient. The health authorities of the 
state have quarantined the city and for- 
bidden any further public meetings un- 
til the epidemic is stopped. A druggist 
and a doctor moved into Zion City dur- 
ing the year but owing to a clause in Zion 
City leases, they will probably be ejected 
as they have been doing a rushing busi- 
ness since the recent epidemic. 
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Chicago Superintendent Resigns. 

Rev. J. C. Armstrong, superintendent of 
Chieago City Missionary Society of the 
Congregationalists for the past thirty-two 


years, is retiring from his position this 
winter, but will continue in an advisory 
capacity for the rest of his life. It has 
been his proud achievement to make Chi- 
cago the leading city of the world for Con- 
gregationalism. The annual meeting of his 
society was held recently in the Auditor- 
ium Hotel, filling the main dining-room of 
the hotel. Among the speakers at this 
meeting were Rev. C. E. Burton, D. D., 
secretary of the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, who spoke on ‘‘The 
Chureh and the City,’’ and Rev. William 
E. Barton, pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Chureh of Oak Park, who spoke on 
‘*Chieago’s Relation to the Progress of 
Congregationalism.’’ There have been a 
number of changes within a year in the 
administration of the five leading Protes- 
tant city’ missionary societies of Chicago 
and Rev. Frank Anderson, superintendent 
of the Baptist Executive Council, is now 
dean of this group of able administrators, 
though in office for only five years. 


New Testaments for the Soldiers. 


‘*A million nickels from a_ million 
Sunday-schooi scholars for a_ million 
Testaments for a million soldiers in the 


hospitals, camps, war prisons and battle- 
fields of the great war,’’ the present 
slogan of the American Section of the 
World’s Sunday-school Association, in an 
appeal just sent out through the press to 
Sunday-schools of all denominations. The 
Executive Committee of the World’s 
Sunday-school Association is behind the 
plan and will bear the administrative ex- 
pense of the movement, so that every 
nickel contributed by every child will go, 
every penny of it, into a Testament for 
a soldier or sailor. On the European 
fields the distributing machinery of the 
various national Bible Societies will be 
used, so that there will be no expense to 
the senders and no overlapping of gifts. 
The World’s Sunday-school Association 
will supply each child who gives a nickel 
for a Testament a pretty little souvenir 
bookmark. These bookmarks will be 
sent without cost in quantities desired to 
any Sunday-school superintendent who 
will undertake to use them in his school 


is 


and who will write for them to the 
World’s Sunday School Association, 
Metropolitan Tower, New York City. 


Remittanees should be sent to Arthur M. 
Harris, Treasurer, at this address. 


Boston Ministers Urge War Protest. 

The Boston Ministers’ meeting of the 
Congregationalists on Dec. 7 passed reso- 
lutions that had been offered the previous 
Monday by Dr. Geo. L. Cady, protesting 
against the action of Germany in invad- 
ing Belgium and insisting that since the 


United States was a signatory at the 
Hague Convention as well as Germany, 
this country should make a protest. The 


resolution by the ministers stated that un- 
less such protest was made the arbitration 
treaties would be regarded in the future 
as only ‘‘seraps of paper.’’ 
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THE MEANING 
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By CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
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THE CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 
(Presbyterian). 


A NEW BOOK ON BAPTISM. 


who will under- 


It is a courageous man 
take to write a book on the subject of bap 
tism in this age of the world. It is said 
that there are three thousand volumes in 
one of our large libraries on this subject 
alone. But the author of “The Meaning of 


Baptism” is doubly courageous in that he 
braves the seemingly impossible task of 
saying anything new upon this old theme, 
but also the opinions of the majority of his 
own Chureh, the church of the Disciples. 
This work is unique in the fact that it 
dares to that baptism may be validly 
performed by another mode than immersion, 
At the same time the writer advocates im- 
mersion as the correct of baptism. 
The meaning of baptism is found to be, not 
in the mode, but in the fact that it is the 
initiation into the circle of the followers of 
Christ, the ceremony in which one _ identi- 
fies himself with the Chureh of God. For 
the mode the writer back of the Bible 
to the custom of receiving proselytes into 


sav 


mode 


goes 


the synagogue. This he affirms was by im- 
mersion in water. He maintains that John 
the Baptist and Jesus Christ and His dis- 


ciples followed this well-known custom, in- 
stead of the rite of purification, as is main- 
tained by other Bible scholars. 


Dr. Morrison sucessfully combats the 
position of Alexander Campbell that bap- 
tism is synonymous with immersion in 


water, and that the Greek word “baptidzo” 
and its cognates should always be translated 


by immerse and its cognates. He correctly 
maintains that baptism in the New Testa- 
ment is a word of much wider meaning than 
the physical act of immersion. This is il 
lustrated by several instances. and more 
could be adduced, in which the classical 
Greek words completely changed _ their 
meaning before the Christian Era. He says, 
“By baptism is not meant immersion, nor 
affusion, nor any other physical act what- 


soever, but the moral act of uniting oneself 
with those who are of like mind with oneself 
concerning Jesus Christ.” The personal act 
of commitment to Jesus Christ the 
sential element, and the form is secondary. 
Therefore the writer advocates the recep- 
tion into the Church of the Disciples of be- 
lievers of other Churches without rebap- 
tism by immersion. The reverse has been 
the practice of the Disciples ever since the 
days of Alexander Campbell. 

Presbyterians readily with Dr. 
Morrison that the essential element in bap- 
tism is not the mode by which water is ap- 
plied to the candidate. They have long 
maintained that position. For this reason 
they do not rebaptize persons who come to 
them from immersionist Churches. They 


1s es- 


acree 
agree 


CH 
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claim that “baptism is rightly performed 
by sprinkling or pouring,” and that immer- 
sion “is not necessary.” The latter mode 
they regard as valid, but irregular. As we 


understand Dr. Morrison, sprinkling or 
pouring is valid baptism, but irregular. 


This position, it is argued, leaves the Dis- 
free to affirm that a Presbyterian 
chureh is a chureh of Christ, just as truly 
a Disciples or a Baptist church a 
church of Christ. Its baptism, i. e., its 
initiation, is valid. The worst we can say of 
it is that it was “irregularly performed.” 
The writer that “Immersion 

the only catholic mode of baptism. That 
to say, it is the only device which is every- 
where acceptable in the Christian world. 

Its practice does not offend the con 
science of anyone.” On the contrary, he de- 


ciples 


as is 


insists is 


18 


clares that the practice of affusion does 
offend the consciences of those who hold 
the immersion dogma. Therefore immer- 


sion is regarded as an irenic measure and 
points to the solution of the divided state 
of the mind of the Chureh on the subject 
of baptism. 


There is an evident fallacy in these state- 


ments. There is no catholic mode of bap 
tism. As a matter of fact immersion is 
practiced by much the smaller part of the 
Chureh of Christ. It would seem to follow 
that the adoption of immersion would of- 
fend the consciences of many. It is wide 


of the mark to say that immersion is prac- 


ticed optionally by practically all pedo- 
japtist Protestant denominations. The 
truth of the matter is that it is tolerated 


but not approved by most of them, and the 
of immersion in them are com- 
rare. 


instances 
paratively 

considerable 
Chureh. By 


This book has stirred up 
controversy in the writer’s 

many he is regarded a heretic and is 
abused accordingly. However, in other re- 
spects the author is true to Disciple senti- 
ments. The chief value of the book lies in 
its contention that New Testament baptism 
is not tied to any physical act, but is “the 
spiritual, social act of self-commitment and 
self-consecration by the individual and his 
induction into the Church.” This idea, by 
the way, is very forcefully expressed in an 
old document that was formulated by the 
Westminster Assembly more than two cen- 
turies and a half ago when they said, “Bap- 
tism a sacrament whereby the 
parties baptized are solemnly admitted into 
the visible Church and enter into an open 
and professed engagement to be wholly and 


as 


is 


only the Lord’s.” (Larger Catechism, Q. 
165). 
Northwestern University Settlement at 


Chieago cared for 2,361 babies last summer. 
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FEW days since I received a mes 


sage stating that Mr. Samuel 
Higginbottom, a Presbyterian 
missionary from Allahabad, 


India, is in this country on an errand in 
furtherance of his big industrial and edu- 
cational enterprise, which is at the same 
time a missionary work. 

[t brought vividly to mind our visit in 
\llahabad, and several hours of most in- 
forming experience in and about that big 


piece ot 


city of Central India. <A portion of our 
party had deeided to turn aside from the 
conventional route of Indiana travel that 


takes the tourist from Caleutta to 
Delhi, Agra, Jaypur and so on 
Bombay. 


decided to strike 


isually 
Benares, 
Sour to 


Instead we southward 


from Benares, the ereat Hindu shrine 
city on the Ganges, and visit our own 
tations at Jubbulpore, Bilaspur, Damoh 


and other places in the Central Provinces. 
° , . 


Jenares, 
\r 


visit, 


tron 


We took 


} 
reached 


an early train 
Allahabad 
had been made our 
and we met at the station and hur- 
ried away in pony earts to Arthur Ewing 


and about noon. 


rangements tor 


were 


College, one of the fine edueational foun- 
dations made possible by the life work of 
President Ewing. He and his brother, 
who did a similar work at Lahore, have 
left names held in the highest honor 
throughout India. 

Messrs. Moffett and Edwards took us 
at once to the college, where an assembly 
of the students had been ealled together. 


Into the large hall they eame crowding 


until not a space was left, and then they 
filled the windows and the halls outside 
It was a splendid body of young Indian 
men. They entered heartily into’ the 
worship, and listened with the closest at 
tention to all that was said Many ol 
these students are Christians, but more 
are still confessors of the faiths of India 


Yet their attitude is respeetful and inquir 


ing, and the easte fetters that have kept 
the youth of the land in bondage are 
loosening under the influence of eduea 


tion, athleties and Christianity 
The Ewing College at Allahabad is a 
noble institution Its grounds are exten 


sive, its buildings numerous and well con 
structed, its excellent, though 
ever adequate to its opportuni 


doing 


equipment 
of eourse 1 
he 


reaching work through the effective 


Presbyterian Chureh 1s 


service of this college. 


In the 


President 


large and comfortable home of 
Edwards we several of the 
members of the staff, and later 
were shown over the city, visiting the fort, 
the underground 
temple, where onee the the 
Hindu faith celebrated at 


presided over by gods, W 


met 
teaching 
walls, and the eurious 
mvstenes of 
shrines 


were 


lose 


many 


earved i! the row ks. 


Images are 
. . . 


But 


; 
visit 


most interesting portion of our 
Sam Higginbot 
farm 


the 
was connected with 


tom. as everyone ealls him, and his 
aeross the river. 
We walked down the 


the River, which a little 
the Ganges. 


from college to 


Jumna furthet 
into 


the walls of the 


ifs current 


below 


down 
At that point, just 
port, lies the wide sandy plain where a 
week later the ‘* festival of the 


passes 


mele . he or 


held. 


unite, 


Here 
and 
asserts they are joined by a third stream, 


the two 


tradition 


where 
where 


Hindus, 


sacred 


was 
rivers 
which mysteriously rises from below, 
there hundreds of thousands of 
Indians for the celebration of their feast. 
During the days of that gathering this 
sandy and barren spot of 
a mighty city. 
We erossed the 


come 


land becomes 
Jumna in little flat-bot- 
tomed boats, passing as we climbed down 
the banks the hut of a fakir or religious 
mendicant, who has lived for many years 
there by the river, just back of the col- 
subsisting upon the gifts of the peo- 
look upon 


lege, 


neig borhood who 


ple in the 


im—halt naked, emaciated, and mostly 

crazy—as a very haly man. 
*. * * 

On the further bank we drew up the 
boats, and made our way through the 
thick weeds that lined the river § side. 
Then we walked for some distance across 
the fields, some of them newly ploughed, 


some in crops and some fallow. Present- 
ly we reached a square stone house, where 
several children playing, and a 
moment later Mr. Higginbottom appeared 
and we saw for the first time the man who 
is doing so much for the farmers of cen 
tral India. For he is the projector and 
leading spirit in connection with a school 
of seientifie agriculture. 

He has been working there at Allahabad 
eleven years. <A graduate of 
Princeton, a Presbyterian and a Seoteh- 
man, he went out to India to be a mis- 
sionary, hoping to work especially among 


were 


for about 


the low castes, whose movement toward 
Christianity has been so notable of late. 
For five vears he taught economics in 


the college, but increasingly his interest 
turned to the agricultural problems of In- 


dig and its people. 


Nearly SO per cent of the population 
of over three hundred millions are farm- 
ers. But much of the land is very 
poor, and furthermore, it never gets its 


rights from the people, for the natural 
are gathered to the 
In many parts of the land the 
vear trom 


last serap 


fertilizers 
tor fuel. 
people gather but one crop a 
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a soil that could easily be made to pro- 
duce three or four. And eight bushels 
of grain to the acre is regarded as a good 
vield. 

Mr. Higginbottom was greatly disturbed 
by this state of affairs. He felt that the 
government was doing little of a prac- 
tical sort to remedy the situation. He 
eame back to America and took a course 
in agriculture in the State University of 
Ohio. Then he returned to Allahabad 
and established his experiment station on 
land directly across the Jumna from the 
And for three years and more it 
growing into the favor of the 


college. 


has been 


people. 

Two hundred and seventy-five acres 
were purchased. The land is poor, like 
much of the soil the native farmer has 


But the primitive methods 
of cultivation are pathetie. The plows 
are hardly more than sharp sticks. They 
do not reach the subsoil, and the farmer 
must walk interminable miles, driving 
his beast, to plow and ecrossplow, a sin- 
gle acre. 

The western plows are a vast improve- 
ment over this. They go deep, and they 
eut a wide furrow. But how can a man 
buy these western implements who only 
has an income of a cent a day? Mr. Hig 
ginbottom saw the difficulty, but he solved 
it by the plan of co-operation, and now 
the farmers combine in village groups, 
and buy together the tools they cannot af- 
ford to buy alone. The cost of eultiva- 
tion has decreased from four rupees per 
acre to an eighth of one rupee. 


to eultivate. 


This eager and confident missionary, 
big and wholesome to look at, has become 
the master of the entire district. His word 
is with power, because he knows what to 
do. He took us about over his farm, 
showing us the crops of vegetables and 
grain, the old methods and the new, the 
silos for the feeding of stock, and _ the 
fine breeds of cattle and hogs which he 
has imported, and with which he hopes 
to revolutionize the agricultural life of 
the district. 

And slowly he is winning his way into 
the confidence of the people. At first he 
had to hire all his labor, and the na- 
tives were suspicious and conservative. 
Now his help comes from students who 
are eager to learn the secrets of agricul- 
ture and dairying. It is hard to change 
the customs of people who have followed 
the same methods for millenniums, and no 


man knows more of the futility of trying 











i Group of Chinese Lepers. 
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to ‘‘hustle the East’’ than Mr. Higgin- 
bottom. But tact, patience and a bound- 
less optimism are winning even in conser- 
vative India. 

= 


7 * 


The most interesting part of our stay 
with Mr. Higginbottom was our visit to 
his leper colony, a mile or more down the 
river, on the other side of the big iron 
railroad bridge. 

He told us when we first met him, that 
the children we saw playing about the 
stone house on the farm were the ehil- 
dren of the lepers, whom he had segre- 
gated in the hope that they might not in- 
herit the taint of the disease. Their par- 
ents are in the leper village. 

To this place we drove in a earriage 
drawn by a beautiful horse that seemed 
the special pride of its owner, as well as 
the old Indian servant who had the care 
of it. 

The village is really a triple stone com- 
pound. In one compartment are the 
women, in the second the men, and in 
the third, a more open space, a few mar- 
ried couples, not badly affected, who are 
permitted to live as a sort of inelosed 
community. 

The stone walls which shut the unhap- 
py people away from the world, inelose a 
series of colleges, and one large common 
apartment. The grounds are _ planted 
with vines and flowers which make the 
place a perfect garden. 

It was delightful to see the regard and 
affection in which our big, genial friend 
was held by these, his dependents. He 
moved among them with perfeet compo- 
sure and familiarity, seeming to give no 
heed to’ any traditional danger of contag- 
Many of them were objects of pity 


ion. 
too deep for words. Their fingers were 
vone, their faces were marked with the 


ravages of the disease, and some were so 
terribly marked as to be most disturbing 
sights. 

But here they are eared for with kind- 
ness. Each receives a daily allowance of 
food. They are kept out of the cities, 
where they would beg and be only ob- 
jects of abhorrence. Beside all this, they 
have a simple, open chapel, where they 
gather for worship on the Sunday and all 
other times, and usually Mr. Higginbot- 
tom takes charge of the services. 

In this way something being done 
to care for a most wretched class, and to 
save such of their children as are vet un- 
tainted from the ravages of the disease. 
This leper colony is only one of the by- 
products of the agricultural station. But 
it is a splendid disclosure of the Chris- 
tian ideal of service to the unfortunate, 
whom the native religions leave as under 
the eurse of God. 


is 


* * * 


As we left the place and bade farewell 
to Mr. Higginbottom, I was reminded of 
Dr. Macklin’s work in Nanking, where, 
with his friend, Mr. Bailie, and other 
members of the mission foree, he is set- 
ting in motion a far-reaching plan of col- 
onization, which promises to put large 
aeres of land into cultivation. In a some- 
what different way he is bringing to the 
poorest of the people the values of the 
soil. And at the same time by the minis- 
try of the hospital and its beggar ward 
he helps numberless afflicted people, lep- 
ers among them, to some of the comforts 
of food and healing. 

To the people who are thus _ helped 
whether in India or China the gospel has 
the genuine significance of ‘‘Good news.’’ 
and the spirit of Christmas will, 





good 


health and sympathy—marks all the sea- 
sons of the vear. 


H. L. W. 
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BY HERBERT L. WILLETT. 


THE Proor or Gop. By Harold Begbie. 
Well known to the world of books and 
Christian interests is the author of 
‘Twice-Born Men.’’ In this short vol- 
ume, under the fanciful form of conver- 
sation and correspondence with a young 
skeptic, Mr. Begbie reviews the popular 
objections to the idea of God and pre- 
sents a series of arguments, biological 
and philosophical, in the course of which 
he introduces a large number of quota- 
tions from eminent men whose testimony 
would be regarded as valuable. The 
treatment is helpful to people who 
imagine that the newer science and phil- 
osophy have displaced the idea of God. 
(Revell, 75 cents net.) 

THe Human Nature OF THE SAINTS. 
By George Hodge. Character studies in 
New Testament literature are always val- 
uable if they serve to make the man of 
the Bible more human and approachable. 
Our chief difficulty in the study of the 
Seriptures is a certain tendency to think 
of the apostles and prophets as remote 
and unearthly. Dean Hodge has _ at- 
tempted in this volume a series of com- 
ments and interpretations which show as 
the title implies, the human nature of such 
holy men as Andrew, Thomas, Philip, 
James and John. An excellent homiletic 
help. (Maemillan. $1.25 net.) 


Desert. By Grace 
Livingstone Hill Lutz. The author of this 
romance of the plains is a well known 
writer of good stories. This one has the 
grip of love and adventure. The hero is 
a missionary, among the Indians of Ari- 


THe MAN OF THE 


zona. How a rich and beautiful New 
England girl, traveling west with her 


family in a private car, was lost from her 
party, and found half dead by the stal- 
wart and handsome missioner, makes a 
good beginning for a story which devel- 
ops many episodes of interest before the 
consummation is reached. (Revell, $1.25 


net.) 
THe THREE BEARS’ OF PORCUPINE 
Ringe. By Jean M. Thompson. The 


writings of Kipling, Thompson-Seton and 
Roberts have opened up a world of new 
interests to both the children and the 
grown-ups of our generation. And any- 
one who can add to the grist from this 
same will of nature lore, and reveal to 
us the nature and habits of the creatures 
of the wilderness and the forest can have 
our attention. This book is written by 
a lady who has prepared herself for such 
interpretation of the furry beasts by 
long tramps in the forests of the big 


north. The subtitle of the book is ‘‘ Wild 
Dwellers uf the Forest.’’ (W. A. Wilde 
Co., $1.00.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The New Year of the Century Magazine. 

The Century Magazine, beginning with 
the November number, the first of the new 
volume, is interpreting to its readers what 
lies back of the bare facts of bulletin and 
despatch. <A notable group of Century 
contributors is engaged on this important 
work. In New York, W. Morgan Shuster, 
author of ‘‘The Strangling of Persia,’’ 
and Samuel P. Orth, professor at Cornell 
University, will write of the war and its 
effects from an ethnic and political point 
of view. From London, James Davenport 
Whelpley, author of ‘‘The Trade of the 





World’’ and of recent Century papers on 
diplomacy, will contribute articles dealing 
with the personalities of the war lords 
and the spirit of the nations. Estelle 
Loomis, the brilliant short story writer, 
now in Paris, will be sending the Century 
sketches of vivid human interest. Dr. 
Hendrick Van Loon, historian and jour- 
nalist, has gone to his native land, Hol- 
land, where he will write of the Lowlands 
in war time. Arthur Bullard, the well- 
known novelist and travel writer, to 
leave for Europe in the near future with 
a& roving commission from the Century 
Magazine. His mission is to help build 
the literature that will out the 
war itself. In addition to its timely war 
material, the Century, during 1915, will 


1S 


FTOW ot 


have four notable serials—one by Jean 
Webster, author of ‘*‘ Daddv-Lone-Legs,’’ 
and, among many other live articles, a 


number of life-stories of *‘Construetive 
Americans,’’ written by such keen biogra- 
phers as George Creel, Harvey O’ Higgins, 
and Harold Kellock. Mr. Kellock’s arti- 
cle on George W. Perkins, ‘‘A Study of 
an Anomaly,’’ will appear in an early 
number. The publishers, The Century Co., 
Union Square, New York, are making a 
special offer to new ot the 
twelve months of 1915 for the regular sub- 
seription price of $4, with October, No- 
vember and December of 1914 free, thus 
giving new _ subseribers James Lane 
Allen’s story, ‘‘The Sword of Youth,’’ 
complete. 


subseribers 


Theodore Roosevelt Joins Magazine Staff. 
The Metropolitan Magazine announces 
that for the next three years Theodore 
Roosevelt will write exclusively for the 
Metropolitan on all the great social, po- 
litical and international questions. 

The magazine was chosen after consid- 
erable thought because it the 
wide circulation of a popular magazine 
with a constructive, progressive editorial 
policy. In the Metropolitan Mr. Roose- 
velt will have the freest possible scope for 
bringing his views before the public. He 
will not, however, be in any way respon- 
sible for the political views of the maga- 
zine, nor will his articles be written to 
conform with these views. 

The first article by Mr. Roosevelt will 
appear in the February issue of the Met- 
ropolitan and will give the true history 
of the acquisition of the Panama Canal 
and deal with the Administration’s pres- 
ent attitude toward Colombia. Other ar- 
ticles will follow on such subjects as the 
Colorado mining situation, and its bear- 
ings on our economic policy, the need of 
military preparedness for United 
States, the Pork Barrel, the Mexiean sit- 
uation, and other important subjects 
which can be dealt with by Mr. Roosevelt 
in the most authoritative manner. His 
contributions will be a series of great ar- 
ticles, each complete in itself and earry- 
ing the weight of his wide and intimate 
knowledge of affairs. They will appear in 
nearly all the issues of the Metropolitan 
during the next three years. 


eombines 


the 


‘*Our responsibility is very great be- 
eause of our knowledge.’’ ‘‘God requires 
of us to place ourselves at his disposal to 


do what he wants.’’ ‘‘We need to cut 
loose from precedents and visible re- 
sources and reach out to the unprece- 
dented and the invisible resources of 


God.’’—John R. Mott. 
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“Uncle Peter” 


A STORY FROM LIFE. 


HE only time I ever came in per 
sonal touch with our great and 
glorious pension system was 

through Unele Peter, a Negro 

gardener who worked for me for a num 
ber of years, and I must confess that 
this experience did not fill me with en- 
thusiasm for it. He had served in the 
Union army during the Civil War, and 
drew a pension of $15 a quarter. He was 
a decent, hard-working man, well ad- 
vanced in years, and was perfectly relia- 
ble- except when the time to draw his 
pension came around. Then the posses- 
sion of this dazzling sum of money 
seemed to uproot all his moral convie- 
tions, and he went on a prolonged spree 
until the last cent was spent. 

I asked him once what regiment he be- 
longed to, and what battles he had been 
in, and he replied: 

*‘T wuz in Comp’ny B,—th Ohio, ole 
Miss, an’ thank goodness, I wuzn’t in no 
battles at all; I wuz cook to de capting.’’ 

Thus is the hard-earned money of the 
taxpayer dispensed to keep up the tradi 
tions of glory and patriotism in our great 
republic! 


‘ ” 


“OLE MISS. 

Unele Peter was the first person who 
conferred the title of ‘‘ole Miss’’ upon 
me, and I confess that I wineed under it 
at first: though I knew that with the old 
fashioned darkies, it was regarded as a 
badge of honor and authority for the 
head of the household, bestowed on the 
appearance of the first gray hairs. In 
practically 
eliminated you may deceive the world as 
to the lapse of time with Paris gowns 
and artistic coiffures—but not so with the 
inexorable darky of olden days. I remem 
ber walking down the street with a friend 
who was wearing a beautiful  sealskin 
cloak for the first time, and was feeling 
very young and distinguished, and I eould 
not but laugh at her erest-fallen looks, 
when an old family servant accosted her 
with, ‘‘Ole Miss, what time er day is it ?’’ 


these days when old age is 


A PIECE OF DUPLICITY. 

Unele Peter had one daughter of whom 
he was very proud, who used to come at 
times to do some special house cleaning 
for me. One morning, when she had prom- 
ised to wash windows for me, she failed 
to put in an appearance; presently a 
small boy brought a note from her, in 
which she said that she had run off and 
horse trainer, and 
break the news to 


married a certain 
would I please 
**pappy.’’ 

I did not relish the mission, because I 
was afraid it would distress the old man; 
but presently, I went down in the garden 
where he was setting out cabbage plants, 
and told him as diplomatically as I could 

greatly enlarging on the fine business 
prospects of the horse-training young 
Lochinvar. 

Uncle Peter paused in his work, rumi 
nated awhile and then remarked: 

**T ain’t keerin’ "bout him—he’s good 
nuff fur Mag; it’s the dewplissty of it, 
whut troubles me.’’ 


GARDENING BY THE MOON. 


Uncle Peter was the best gardener I 
pleasanter 


ever had. I have known few 





things in hfe than to go out in the gar- 
den on a spring morning, and talk with 
him about the marvels that warm air and 
night dew had wrought on the flourishing 
rows of young green vegetables. He was 
a man of few words, compared with Aunt 
Mimy, whose vocabulary was like a tor- 
rent, but he was full of garden and 
weather lore. It may seem whimsical and 
absurd, but I used to think of Haw- 
thorne’s ‘‘Marble Faun,’’ when the old 
darky would bestow some of his bits of 
outdoor wisdom on me; he was on sueh 
intimate terms with things animate and 
inanimate, and had a kind of sensitiveness 
to wind and air, to drouth and moisture, 
that made him seem to possess certain in- 
stinets that we usually eredit to lower 
animals only. As a weather prophet, he 
could easily put to blush the whole elab- 
orate machinery of the Weather Bureau. 
In his philosophy of plant growth and at- 
mospherie phenomena, the moon was al- 
ways leading lady. He had a way of eut- 
ting his eye up at the new moon, and an- 
nouncing like an oracle: 


SUPERSTITIOUS IDEAS. 


‘*Wet moon, ole Miss,’’ or ‘‘Dry 
moon,’’ as the case might be—and the 
strange thing was, that he was so often 
correct. 

His time of planting was governed abso- 
lutely by the ehanges of the moon; cer- 
tain vegetables had to be planted in the 
‘‘light o’ the moon,’’ and certain others 
in the ‘‘dark o’ the moon.’’ Potatoes 
were regarded as peculiarly susceptible 
to the changes of the fickle luminary; if 
it was too wet to plant them at the proper 
lunar stage in March, he would flatly re- 
fuse to put them in until the April moon 
had reached the right period. Every gar- 
dener knows what a fever such delays 
throws one into, but to have foreed Uncle 
Peter to violate his convictions on this 
subject would have been almost equiva- 
lent to foreing him to break the decalogue. 


FLOWERS IN HEAVEN. 


Unele Peter did not eare for the flower 
garden as he did for the vegetable garden; 
he eould make them grow and bloom, but 
he did it with a certain tolerant superior- 
ity, as who should say: 

‘*What’s the good of spending all this 
time on things you neither sell nor eat?’’ 

Aunt Mimy, on the contrary, had a keen 
appreciation of flowers, and nearly every 
Sunday would ask ‘‘for a bokay to take 
to the cimmetrey.’’ 

I heard her diseoursing to the old 
man on the state of his soul one morning, 
while he was weeding the aster plants, 
and I eould see by the angle of his back 
that she was a sore trial to him. 

‘*Yas, Lawd,’’ she was saying in that 
sing-song manner she always fell into, 
when she was holding forth on religious 
themes, ‘*This worl’ ain’t my home; my 
home’s in heaven, whar dey ain’t no 
drunken darkies, when pension day rolls 
roun.’ ’’ 

Uncle Peter’s back grew even more rig- 
id at this thrust. 

‘*Yas, Brer Peter, you’ll better be git- 
tin’ ready to walk dem golden streets; 
you think yore flower garden here is fine, 
but jess think er the flowers we’ll have in 
heaven.’’ 


‘*Don’ talk to me "bout no flowers in 
heaven,’’ said the old darky, erossly. ‘‘I 
hope to goodness they won’t be none up 
dar; Lawd knows, they’s nuff trouble 
down here—I want some ress an’ peace 
when I goes up yonder,’’ and he should- 
ered his hoe and departed to escape Aunt 
Mimy’s fluent tongue. 


LOVE OF ANIMALS, 


But the great passion of the old man’s 
life was his love of animals. He used to 
milk my cows, and always raised the 
ealves ‘‘by hand,’’ so as to save the 
cream for the customers. This method in- 
volved putting his finger in the greedy lit- 
tle motths, while he held a pan of 
skimmed milk up to them; at such times, 
a glow of tenderness would steal over his 
face that quite transfigured it. They 
would run up to him as soon as he ap- 
peared in the morning, and frisk around 
him, as long as he was in their pasture. 

Presently, the town grew out to the large 
place where I lived, and it became the 
profitable thing to open a street through 
it, and sell it off in building lots. This 
meant, not only the passing of the modest 
market garden that Uncle Peter and I 
had run together, but the selling of the 
cows and calves. Now I do not know 
any harder or more exacting work than 
the care of milk and cream for sale, and 
I confess that getting rid of my little herd 
seemed like passing from bondage to free- 
dom, so, when I sold them, I watched them 
driven off down the pike with unconcealed 
joy—until I looked at Uncle Peter, who 
was standing by me at the big gate; his 
eyes were wet with tears, and there was 
a break in his voice as he said: 

‘*If I had the money, I’d a bought them 
heifers myself. Lawd, but I’ll miss ’em 
mornin’s and nights!’’ 

I don’t think I ever felt more callous, 
or cold-hearted, or more lacking in natural 
affection than I did at that moment, or 
more heartily ashamed of myself. 


STEALING TO MAKE THINGS RIGHT. 


When I ceased gardening and dairying 
for profit Uncle Peter had to take jobs 
from others. He worked a while for an 
Irishman, who failed to pay him what he 
owed him, and one summer niglit, the old 
Negro, whose ideas of ownership were as 
vague and eecentrie as Aunt Mimy’s, took 
the law in his own hands; he went in the 
Irishman’s potato patch and carried away 
what he considered a fair equivalent for 
the money due him. Unfortunately, some 
one saw him, so he was arrested and sent 
to the workhouse, and it took all the in- 
fluence the head of the house possessed to 
get him freed. Uncle Peter was appre- 
ciative, but he firmly maintained he had 
done no wrong. When he came to thank 
‘*the boss,’’ he said: 

‘*Ole Miss, that Irishman cussed me, 
and sent me away, when I askt him fur 
my money. The onliest way I could git 
it wuz to go in his tater patch, an’ take 
whut he owed me.’’ 

‘‘Serves you right, nigger, fur workin’ 
fur pore white trash,’’ was Aunt Mimy’s 
comment. ‘‘I never works fur nobody 
but the quality, an’ my money is in my 
hands every Sadday night.’’ 

UNCLE PETER IN THE HOSPITAL. 

In Unele Peter’s last sickness, I used to 

go and see him every few days, and would 


send him a meal, as often as Aunt Mimy 
(Continued on page 23.) 
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DEBORAH AND BARAK DELIVER 

ISRAEL. 

INTERNATIONAL UNIFORM 

JANUARY 10. 

Judges 4:4-23; 5:1-22. Memory Verses, 4:14, 15. 

Golden Text.—The righteous cried, and Jehovah 

heard, And delivered them out of all their troubles. 
Psalm 34:17. 


LESSON FOR 


American Standard B 

Copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 

(Used by permission.) 

(4) Now Deborah, a prophetess, the wife of Lap- 
pidoth, she judged Israel at that time. (5) And 
she dwelt under the palm-tree of Deborah between 
Ramah and Beth-el in the hill-country of Ephraim; 
and the children of Israel came up to her for judg- 
ment. (6) And she sent and called Barak the son 
 Abinoam out of Kedesh-naphtali, and said unto 
him, Hath not Jehovah, the God of Israel, command 
ed, saying, Go and draw unto mount Tabor, and 
take with thee ten thousand men of the children of 
Naphtali and the children of Zebulun? (7) And I 
will draw unto thee, to the river Kishon, Sisera, the 
captain of Jabin’s army, with his chariots and his 
multitude: and I will deliver him into thy hands. (8) 
And Barak said unto her, If thou wilt go with me, 
then I will go; but if thou wilt not go with me, I 
will not go. (9) And she said, I will surely go 
with thee notwithstanding, the journey that thou 
takest shall not be for thine honor; for Jehovah will 
sell Sisera into the hand of a woman. And Deborah 
arose, and went with Barak to Kedesh. (10) And 
Barak called Zebulun and Naphtali together to Ke 
desh; and there went up ten thousand men at his 
feet: and Deborah went up with him 

(11) Now Heber the Kenite had separated himself 
from the Kenites, even from the children of Hobab 
the brother-in-law of Moses, and had pitched his 
tent as far as the oak in Zaanannim, which is by 
Kedesh. 

(12) And they told Sisera that Rarak the son of 
Abinoam was gone up to mount Tabor. (13) And 
Sisera gathered together all his chariots, even nine 
hundred chariots of iron, and all the people that 
were with him, from Harosheth of the Gentiles, unto 
the river Kishon. (14) And Deborah said unto Barak, 
Up: for this is the day in which Jehovah hath de 
livered Sisera into thy hand: is not Jehovah gone 
out before thee? So Barak went down from mount 
Tabor, and ten thousand men after him (15) And 
Jehovah discomfited Sisera, and all his chariots, 
and all his host, with the edge of the sword before 
Barak; and Sisera alighted from his chariot, and 
fled away on his feet. (16) But Barak pursued after 
the chariots, and after the host, wnto Harosheth of 
the Gentiles: and all the host of Sisera fell by the 
edge of the sword: there was not a man left 


Verse by Verse. 

By ASA McDANITEL. 
4. Deborah. The Hebrew Word means 
She was a woman of great force of 
character, and used it to serve her genera- 
tion. Deborah was the moving spirit in the 

Israelite rising which overthrew Sisera (5:7, 
12, 15). A prophetess. An inspired woman. 
Impelled by the spirit of Jehovah, she roused 
her countrymen to fight and in His name 
promised them victory. Lappidoth. It 
seems best, on the whole. to give this the 
interpretation of the text. rather the one, 
the meaning of the word would suggest. She 
judged Israel. The meaning of the verb 
suggests that she was judging Israel. 

5. Divelt. Or, sat under the palm-tree. 
The palm-tree of Deborah. It was probably 
the same tree under which Deborah the nurse 
of Rebekah was buried centuries before. 
The association of names is probably re- 
sponsible for the idea that Deborah’s home 
was in the heart of the mountains of 
Ephraim. 

6. Barak. The word means “lightning.” 
Hath not Jehovah commanded? The ques- 
tion which compels the hearer himself to 
make the affirmation is more forcible than 
the affirmation of the speaker. Wt Tabor 
is at the northern edge of the Plain of 
Esdraelon. It is a symmetrical rounded 
mountain having on its summit an oblong 
platform nearly 3,000 feet from east to west 
and about 1.300 feet north and south. Its 
situation and natural strength made it a 
most advantageous position for the Israel- 
ites in a war with the Canaanites of the 
Plain. Ten thousand men of Naphtali and 
Zebulun. Men were chosen from these tribes 
because their territory bordered the Plain of 
Fsdraelon. 

7. JT will draw unto thee. Jehovah prom- 
ises, by his prophet, to draw the enemy on 
to his ruin in the valley Kishon. Sisera, 
the captain of Jabin’s army. A man corre- 
sponding to the head of our national militia. 
He was charged with the enumeration and 
enrollment of the men liable to military 
And his multitude. The infantry 


“hee,” 


service, 


in distinction from the chariot corps, which 
was composed of men of rank and men who 
were also trained in the use of arms. 

8. If thou wilt go with me. Barak did 
not wish to go to battle without the repre- 
sentative of God with him. The presence 
of Deborah would insure him Divine guid- 
ance, and give confidence to himself and his 
men. Great undertakings demand all of 
our resources. 

9. I will surely go with thee. Deborah 
goes with him to the conflict; but forewarns 
him that the victory will not be his. It is 
not at all clear that the writer regarded 
Barak’s urgent desire to have the prophetess 
with him as blameworthy.—Int. Crit. Com. 

10. At his feet. Following him. De- 
borah went with him. To Mt. Tabor, an ex- 





cellent position for Israel, see vy. 6. 

12. And they told Sisera. Some think 
that the “they” refers to the Kenites, while 
others make it an indefinite reference. 

13. Harosheth. This was the dwelling 
place of Sisera, 4:2, and the place from 
which he advanced against Barak. The 
Kishon valley. Next to the Jordan, the most 
important stream in the land. It drained 
the great plain and emptied into the Medi- 
terranean at Haifa. 

14. This is the day in which Jahovah has 
delivered Sisera into your hands. A note of 
victory was found in these words to Barak. 
rhey show a supreme confidence in the power 
of God to give victory. Js not Jehovah gone 
out before thee? See notes on v. 6. 

He pursued them to 
It is not intimated 
There was not as 


16. Barak pursued. 
the gates of the city. 
that the city was taken. 
much as one left. Not a single fugitive 
lived to reach safety within the walls. Read 
the poetic account of the victory in chapter 
5. This is the oldest war-ode in the Bible. 


“Fighting Stars’ 
The Lesson in Today’s Life.* 
BY JOHN R. EWERS. 


UNORGANIZED LIFE. 

The Book of Judges gives us a series 
of stories showing how, when the people 
forgot and for- 
sook Jehovah, 
they suffered. A 
group of heroes 
and heroines 
emerge from the 
mist of that far- 
away time to 


stimulate our 
loyalty to God 
and His eause. 


The Song of De- 
borah is usually 





considered more 
true to the facts 
Rev. John R. Ewers. than the more 
elaborate prose 


narrative. That is, preference should be 
given to the fifth over the fourth chapter. 
No doubt the particular reason why the 
people went back to idolatry, this time, 
was that they had intermarried with the 
inhabitants of the land. The sensual prac- 
tices of the religious rites of the natives 
were very tempting and again and again 
they yielded. Here is the lesson: of the 
danger of compromise. 
A SUFFRAGETTE. 

Deborah, a fiery spirited woman, is the 
heroine of this lesson. Women figure 
prominently here for Jael is only less 
noted. The manhood of that day must 
have been very poor. Even when De- 
borah calls Barak, the sheik, and com- 
missions him to lead the people against 
the intruding enemy, he only consents to 
go when Deborah promises to go with him. 
It is all very well to talk about the bean- 
tiful co-operation of men and women. It 
is also very smooth to exeuse Barak by 
saying that he wanted the prophetess near 
beeause of her religious influence, but in 
my estimation Barak was a miserable, 
weak-kneed near-man! You may com- 
pare Deborah to Joan of Are if you please 
but my opinion is that the manhood of 
that time was approaching the vanishing 
point. 

TWO WOMEN. 


The facets were these: Sisera, a strong 
and energetic soldier had organized the 


*For a brief critical study of this lesson 
the reader is referred to “Old Testament 
History,” by Henry P. 
J. R. E. 


Smith, page 90ff. 





natives and had pushed the Israelites 
into a corner. No man was strong enough 
to arouse Israel. Deborah, sitting under 
her sacred tree, gave forth her oracles and 
at length came to judge the disputes of 
men. Her power increased. She was full 
of fire and spirit and no man could equal 
her in challenging power. She summoned 
the sheik, Barak, to her, inspired him 
with her story and finally promised to go 
with him to the battle. Thus ten of the 
forty thousand fighting men were gath- 
ered at Mount Tabor, where hidden by 
the timber they were safe from the 
chariots of the enemy. Then God came 
to the reseue. The nine hundred chariots 
of Sisera floundered in the mud, the river 
Kishon broke over its bank and drove 
madly through the plain, the mountains 
shook, the heavens thundered, the floods 
came, and Israel rushing out from cover 
easily repulsed the enemy until Sisera 
fled on foot, leaving his old iron wagon 
stuck in the mud. He eame to the tent 
of one Jael. No clinging vine was she. 
She classed with London militants! She 
gave Sisera a bowl of sour milk and be- 
fore he eould lift it to his lips, she 
smashed his forehead with a tent-ham- 
mer. Strong minded ladies these! But 
they were better than the men. 


CURSE MEROZ. 


A good example of heroic manhood is 
found in the Meroz incident. Meroz was 
a little village, up the plain, in a strategic 
situation. If the men of that hamlet had 
crawled out from under the beds and hay- 
stacks when the discomfited followers of 
Sisera (remember he was fleeing) came 
through their territory they could have 
done much deadly execution. But they 
were cowardly and were as harmless as 
the average chureli member is today! 
Thus when Deborah, in her deep con- 
tralto, sings the story of the battle, she 
alls down curses upon Meroz—because 
they came not up to the help of Jehovah. 
I like that stanza of her song. It should 
be chanted in every church every Sunday. 
Especially it should be sung in Europe 
where a recreant chureh is responsible for 
the war. 

FIGHTING STARS. 


‘‘The stars in their courses fought 
against Sisera’’—another fine line. I 


tell you this Deborah knew a thing or two. 
The universe is built for righteousness, 
The stars fight for us when we are in 
harmony with God. 
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Board of Education Catechism 


1. Q—What is the Board of Education? 
A.—The Board of 
corporation WwW th 
Indianapolis 
executive heads of colleges and ed 


Education is an in 
headquarters at 
trustees 


whose are 


ueational institutions of the Dis 

ciples of Christ 
Il Q.—Why is the Board of Education 
A.—Because the educational problem 


among the Disciples of Christ has 
many phases which only a co-op- 
erative movement can handle, and 


which cannot be bette 


co-operation than by 


no phases 


promoted in 


independent or competitive move 
ments 
Ht Q.—What is an edueational institu 
tion the Disciples of Christ 
A.—An educational institution which 
has all the following qualifica 
tions 
I An nstitution with a goo 
educational ideal 
4 An educational institution 
net run for private profit. 
} \n edueational institution 
hich by historic associations 
present day support, and frank 
policy identifies itself with 
the interests of the Disciples 
of Christ 
1\ 0.—W hen does the Board of Eduea 
tion make its appeal to the 
churches 
A.—On Edueation Day, falling this 
missionary vear on Sunday, Janu 
ary 17, 1915 
V. Q.—What is Education Day 
A.—Edueation Dav is the day in our 
Missionary Calendar that for some 


years has been used to promote the 
i Education. It is 
the day on which the Colleges ap 
dedication of life to 


cuiise 


of Christian 


peal tor th 


Christ, and for money to eduecats 
these men and women for more 
efficient service 
VI Q —VWhy does the oll ue appe al 
through the churches lol thes 
ends 
A.—Decause it is through the colleges 
that 
l Phi vu educates het 
preacners 
4 The church educates her mis 
sionaries 
; The chureh educates her 
Christian laymen 
Tha ollege then merely asks that t 
] jlipments 
Atlantic Christian College S70.000 
Bethany College iS0.000 
Bible College of Missou 00000 
Bloomington Bible Chai: 10.004 
Butler College 240.000 
Christian Colleg tO0.000 
Christian University 170.000 
Colleg: Missions Doooo0 
Cotner University 150.000 
Disciples Divinity House 5.000 
Drake University 100.000 
Drury Bibk School 
Kugene | le Unive t 100.000 
Eureka Colleg 76.000 
Hiram Collew 152.000 
Kentucky Femak Orphan Sobran LoO.000 
Keuka Collec 163.000 
Milligan College 113,000 
Missouri Christian Coll 11.000 
Phillips Bible Institute 10.000 


Phillips University 160,000 
Southern Christian Colleg: 4.000 
Spokane University 255.000 
Texas Christian University 558.000 
rransvivania University & Colle 

of the Bible 800,000 
William Woods College 200,000 


$4,957 000 


Include board and 


churches make possible a larger service by 

the college to the church. 

VIL. Q.—How should Education 

observed ? 
A.—In the following manner: 
1. A call to prayer that labor 
may sent into the 
harvest. 

2. A plea for the consecration 
of youth to whatever field God 
and their talents may call 
a plea that will send the 
youth to our colleges for 
training, and keep the home 
pastor and church his counsel- 

through the years of 

final choice of field and train 
ing for it. 

A call for funds to educate 
the many youth who are now 
enrolled, and will enroll in our 
colleges. the weekly 
pledge system with a portion 
to Christian Education, or ap- 
peal for contribution to those 
who prefer the offering plan, 
or if no appeal for funds be 
made the other features of the 
day could be carried out with 
out this appeal. 

Q.—What institutions co-operate in 
the promotion of Education Day: 


Day be 


orers be 


. 


lors 


Use 


Vill 


A.—Drake University, Bethany College. 
Transylvania University, Hiram 
College. Butler College, Eureka 
College, Texas Christiam Univer- 
sity, Phillips University, Christian 
University, Cotner University, 
Bloomington Bible Chair, William 
Woods College, Bible College of 
Missouri, Atlantie Christian Col- 
lege. Southern Christian College, 
Keuka College, Kugene Bible Uni- 
versity, College of Missions, Milli 

Disciples Divinity 

House, Spokane University, Phil 
lips Bible Institute, Christian Col- 
lege, Drury Bible School, Missouri 
Christian College, Kentucky Fe 
male Orphan School. 

Q.—What 

lege 


added in 


gar College, 


IX. col 


be 


do 


must 


additional 
executives 
ten 


resources 
estimate 
years 


A.— Buildings and equipment ameunt 


ing to $2,700,000 

Added income from all sources 
S550.000 
X. Q.—What are the present resources 
and what the student attendance 

in these institutions 
A.— 

St’d’ts Total 
Endowment Total Income MUn'st’r’l St’dts 
Nom 10.000 25 155 
S400 000 44.000 S4 346 
150.000 8.000) $33 170 
2 O00 4.000 8 500 
005.000 14.000 os 370 
27 000 *51.000 237 
200,000 9,000 51 145 
be +t 
81.000 16.500 78 263 
80.000 L000 2 25 
800.000 200,000 13 1408 
80.000 14,000 oS 58 
175.000 2? OOO 38 LS7 
235,000 35,000 }? 231 
200,00 145 
18.000 27 000 } 92 
8.000 5.000 l7 137 
5.000 15,000 106 
55.000 14.000 112 112 
(482 extension 
482) 
120.000 25.000 79 393 
None 10.000 3 280 
J8.000 5.000 36 109 
65,000 83.000 30 770 
$92,000 56,000 163 307 
136.000 *47.000 163 
3.752.000 747,500 1107 6.524 


room receipts. 
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TOPIC FOR JANUARY 6. 


In the Beginning—God. Gen. 1:1-5; Ps. 
90; Prov. 3:5, 6; Acts 1:1-5. 
In the writings of William James I find 


him quoting with approval these words of 
Mr. Chesterton: “There are some people, 
and I am one of them, who think that the 
most practical and important thing about 
a man is still his view of the universe.” 
We think that for a landlady considering a 
lodger it is important to know his income, 
but still more important to know his phil- 
osophy. We think that for a general about 
to fight an enemy it is important to know 
the enemy’s numbers, but still more im- 
portant to know the enemy’s philosophy. 

For the majority of us the question is 
put, What sort of God do you have? It is 
more important to know what kind of God 
a man worships than to know that he wor- 
ships God. 


THE CREATOR. 


“It is he that made us, and we are his,” 
“exclaims the psalmist. For the psalmist 
it was a delight to acknowledge his de- 
pendence upon the Creator. In this respect 


he must be counted like all religious per- 
sons. There may be doubt, fear, fruitless 


searching after God, but God is found and 
he proves to be the friend of man; the soul 
rejoices in him the author of its exist- 
ence. Weakness leans upon strength and is 
satisfied when strength is exercised with 
wisdom and_ kindness. That he cannot 
understand how God created the world the 
believer admits. That the world perplexes 
him he admits. But he still rejoices in the 
Creator. 


as 


THE ETERNAL GOD. 
With the thought of creation is joined 
that of eternity. The wise men may say 


what they please about time and eternity; 
the religious man has his views which he 
does not intend to discard out of respect to 
the eccentricities of the professionally wise 
man. The brevity of life and the reach of 
his aspirations impress him. He sings: 


Time, like an ever rolling stream, 
Bears all its sons away; 
They fly forgotten, as a dream 


Dies at the opening day. 


But he does not stop with this stanza. He 
goes on to the next which celebrates God 
his eternal home. ‘There is an abiding place 


in the universe for love and its objects. 


THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD. 

To believe that God made the world ages 
ago and then left it to take care of itself 
as best it could is not enough. We need 
God now. We need him every day. If we 
cannot have him now we are not likely to 
be much interested in his achievements in 
the past. The apostle expresses our faith 


in divine providence: “We know that to 
them that love God all things work together 
for good.” “If God is for us, who is against 
us? He that spared not his own Son, but 
delivered him up for us all, how shall he 
not also freely give all things?” It is not 
by scientific demonstration that we bring 
God into our lives. “To know God is to 
trust his grace, adore his holiness, experi- 
ence his blessing and his merey, to abandon 


oneself to his power, to his wisdom and 
love.” It is the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ whom we seek to know. 
If we adore the Creator, it is because the 


Creator has the qualities we find in Jesus. 
If we rejoice in providence, it is because 
we feel that the world is under the guidance 
of eternal goodness and love. 


Amos 5: 
Job. 12:7- 
47; 
17 : 24-26; 


Eee. 3:14-15;: 

Chron. 16:26; 
Ps. 24:1-2; 89:11, 
40:12, 26, 28; Acts 
10; Dt. 33:27. 


Ps. 
Rom. 
9; 38:4-7, 8; 
22:2; Is. 


Heb. 11:3, 


8:3-6: 97:6; 
1:19-20; 1 
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Progress at Richmond, Ind. 

The church at Richmond, Ind., has made 
splendid growth the past year under the pas- 
toral care of L. E. Murray. The treasurer 
reported at the annual meeting on Decem- 
ber 3, that the church had raised $4,000 
the past year of which $500 was given to 
missions. It was reported that 158 new 
members had been received into the church 
during the year and that the present mem- 
bership is 562. The pastor has evidently 
been busy for it was indicated that he had 
made 945 calls during the year and that he 
had conducted nineteen funerals and _per- 
formed fifteen weddings. 


Southern California Ministers Meet. 

The ministers of southern California meet 
in Los Angeles the first Monday in every 
month. Each member pays fifty cents rer 
month in dues and the ecarfare of those liv- 
ing farthest away is paid from the common 
treasury. The third Monday of each month 
the ministers of Los Angeles have an addi 
tional meeting. The meeting of December 
7 had for speakers and subjects the follow- 
ing: “The Arch Heresy in the Church,” by 
Wm. Bayard Craig; “A Preachment to 
Preachers” by F. W. O’Malley; “The Rural 
Chureh in America,” by Vaughan Dabney. 
California 


The president of the Southern 
Association is J. W. Maddux and the secre- 
tary is Seott Anderson. 
Bloomington Church Holds School for 
Workers. 

First Church of Bloomington, IIl., will 
hold a School of Instruction for Church 


Workers and Teachers of Religious Truths. 
The sessions will be held on Monday eve- 
nings from December 14 to March 22. Dur- 
ing each evening there will be three lectures 
of twenty-five minutes each. An enrollment 
fee of fifty cents is required and a certificate 
will be issued to all who are present for 
twelve out of the fifteen Among 
those delivering lectures are Frank W. Allen 
of Springfield; V. W. Blair of Eureka; John 
R. Golden of Bloomington; Stephen E. 
Fisher of Champaign; Stephen H. Zendt of 
Bloomington; and R. P. Shepherd, secretary 
of the Illinois Sunday-school Association. 


sessions. 


An Active Sunday-school. 

The Pekin, Ill, Sunday-school has a good 
schedule for the coming months. In connec- 
tion with the holiday season the schoo] will 
“White Gifts 


give the Christmas progam, 
for the King.” Each adult and each child 


will have the opportunity to bring some- 
thing to this entertainment for the Orphans’ 
Home at St. Louis. At the close of the pro 
and 


vram the invitation will be extended 

the members of the Bible-school will be in- 
vited to give themselves as a Christmas Gift 
to the King. Christmas Day will be De 
cision Day. 
Bryan, Tex., has Been Paying Debts. 

James N. Thomas is just closing a six 


year ministry at Bryan, Tex., to go to Ot- 
tawa, Kans. When he took the work in 
Bryan, there was a church debt of five thou- 
sand dollars which has been reduced to nine 
hundred dollars. The church has formed the 
habit of taking the missionary offerings, av- 
eraging three to four hundred dollars a year. 
The pastorate has been a fruitful one in 
many ways. 


College Professors are Injured. 

Two professors of Texas Christian Univer 
sity have recently had a thrilling accident in 
a street car. They were on a Forest Park 
car when it jumped the track. Prof. Clin 
ton Lockhart was plunged head first through 


a window into the irom bars and was badly 


hurt. Prof. E. R. Cockrell was cut in the 
face by fiving glass. Both are getting well 
again and are to be congratulated upon thei 
harrow eseape. 


Dallas, Texas, Churches Hold Reception. 
Harry D. Smith has recently gone to 
Central Church, Dallas, Tex., from Hopkins 


ville, Ky. The eight churches in Dallas 
united in a reception to him on a _ recent 
evening. J. G. Slater spoke on behalf of the 


East Dallas church. M. M. Davis helped 
welcome the new minister. The East Dallas 
church furnished music. About three hun- 


dred people were present. 

Annual Meeting at East Dallas Church. 
The recent annual meeting at East Dallas 

church, Dallas, Tex., showed a very pros- 

perous condition of things. There have 
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been 275 additions the past year and the 
church now has a membership of 840 peo- 
ple. J. G. Slater has brought 463 people 


into the membership of the church in two 
and a half years of ministry. The money 
raised and disbursed during the year was 
$27,412.50. During the vear a five thousand 
dollar addition was built onto the church 
for the Men’s Bible Class. 


Progress in Los Angeles Churches, 

Charles F. Hutslar has been pastor at 
Broadway church, Los Angeles, Cal., for six 
months. In that period, 91 have been added 
to the church. A $3,500 pipe organ is being 
installed in the church which will much im- 
prove the music, and, it is believed, will add 
to the already large congregations of the 
church. 


In and Around Chicago 


The Minister's Association met at the Y. 
M. C. A. on Dee. 21 and listened to a re- 
view of C. C. Morrison’s “The Meaning of 





Smith, who has been called to 
Vetropolitan Church, 
Chicago, 


Rer. J. H. O. 
the pulpit of 


Baptism.” There was a good attendance and 
an eager and courteous discussion with 


searcely two brethrer of the same mind. The 
Association will not meet further until the 


beginning of the new year. At the first 
meeting in January, O. F. Jordan will pre- 
sent a review of Bouck White's “The Call 


of the Carpenter.” 

Evanston church had a good attendance on 
December 20 and three additions. They 
have announced Dec. 27 as Church Letter 
Sunday on which day it is hoped to induce 
a number of people who have delayed pre- 
senting their letters, to do so. 

A committee from the Chicago Christian 
Missionary Society visited Harvey church 
ome evening recently. It was observed as 
home-coming day and there was a good at- 
tendance. The visiting brethren gave the 
church advice with regard to plans for an 
enlargement of the work. 

Evanston C. W. B. M. auxiliary will be the 
guests of the auxiliary of Sheffield avenue 
church early im January and the Evanston 
ladies will present the program. The ladies 
of the newly formed Edgewater chureh will 
also be invited. 

The C. W. B. M. auxiliary of the Monroe 
street church will have an evening meeting 
at the church on Jan. 5 and they have in- 
vited preachers of the different churches to 
speak. Among the ministers announced to 
take part are H. L. Willett, C. C. Morrison, 
O. F. Jordan and Chas. M. Sharpe, 


Facts and Figures from Disciples’ Fields 


EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 
Cedar Lake, Ind., I. W. Lowman, 
and evangelist; continues. 
Spartanburg, Ind., W. C. 
gelist; continues. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
Harris, evangelist; 81 
Blooming Grove, Ill, Chas. D. 
evangelist; 20 additions; continues. 
LaDue, Mo., A. N. Lindsey, evangelist; 33 
additions ; 
Gallatin, 
continues. 
Gibson City, IIL, C. J. Robertson, 
and evangelist; 25 additions. Closed. 
Lancaster, O. L. I. Mercer, pastor; Hugh 
Wayt, evangelist; 23 additions. Closed. 
Stilwell, Ill, J. F. MeMahan. evaangelist: 
continues, 
White City, Kans., F. H. 
list; 11 additions; closed. 
Fredonia, Kans., Victor L. 
gelist; continues. 
Mayetta, Kans., 
eelist; continues. 
Midway, Ky., T. S. 
Ralph Hudspeth, singer; closed. 
Vining, Kans., N. F. Horn, 
C. E. MeVey, singer; continues. 
Texarkana, Ark., C. S. Weaver, pastor: 
Claude L. Jones, evangelist; continues. 
Richmond, O., James E. Hawes, pastor and 
evangelist; Mr. and Mrs. P. H. Perry, sing- 
ers; continues. 
Colby, Kans., J. 
gin in January. 
Lipscomb, Ia., S. O. 
16 additions; closed. 


pastor 
Buchanan, evan 
chureh; W. L 


continues 
Hougham, 


Second 
additions; 


closed. 


Mo., J. N. Darnell, evangelist; 


pastor 


Gillette, evange- 
Goodrich, evan- 
Duncan MacFarlane, evan- 
Yinsley, evangelist; 


evangelist ; 


W. Brown, evangelist; be 


Landis, evangelist; 





CALLS. 
C. A. Richards, from Goffs, Kans., to 
hattan. 

J. David Arnold, 
to Fort Smith, Ark. 
J. S. Williams, 

Adrian, Mich. 
Isaac Bussing, from Adriar, Mich., to Ot- 
tumwa, Ia. 


Man 


from Manhattan, Kans., 


Hicksville, O., to 


from 


Oscar Keller, from Lexington, Ky., to 
Germantown, Ky. 
Cc. L. Smith, from Burlington, Kans., to 


Ardmore, Okla. 
J. F. Belleville, from Westunion, Kans., to 
Nampa, Ida. 


William G. Eldred, from Shelbyville, Ind., 
to Eminence, Ky. 

J. M. Ice, from Paw Paw, Mich., to Shel- 
dor, Il. 

Cecil V. Pearce, from Lamonte, Mo., to 
Albia, Ia. 

J. F. Quisenberry, from Kansas City, Mo., 
to Lamonte. 

A. J. Bruner, to Whiting, Kans. 


G. C. Brewer, to Columbia, Tenn. 
W. B. Snyder, from Odessa, Mo., to Sweet 
Springs. 


W. P. Jennings, from Amarillo, Tex., to 
McKinney. 
Paul Marsh, from Lexington, Ky., to Sey- 


mour, Ind. 


RESIGNATIONS. 
S. D. Bennett, Somerford, O. 
J. T. Houser, Davenport, Ia. 


W. G. Friend, Doniphan, Mo. 
E. W. Killion, Pickering, Mo. 
R. M. McBride, Oakland, Ia. 
C. L. Doty, Wyaconda. Mo. 





Assists Brother with Bible Class. 
S. G. Buckner of Somerset, Pa., visited his 
brother at Connellsville, recently and helped 


organize a Brotherhood class with seventy 
five members The class will study Josiah 
Strong’s Gospel of the Kingdom lessons 
C. C. Buckner went to his field at Connells 


ville less than a year ago. 


Dr. Jenkins Sees World Going Dry. 


By a rising vote, the congregation of Lin 
wood Boulevard Church of Kansas City, on 
December 13, indorsed the sermon, “Next 
Tuesday’s Vote on Prohibition in the Na 


tional Congress,” preached by Dr. Burris A. 
Jenkins and instructed that a letter be sent 
Representative William P. Borland asking 
him to support it In announcing for his 
topic this prohibition subject Doctor Jen 
kins explained that he thought it most 
timely ‘if for no other reason than the 


late developments in the European war,” he 


said, “I think the subject has traveled 
through the local option, statewide, to na- 
tional and now worldwide importance rhe 
German kaiser himself a total abstainer, 
has drilled it into his officers and men that 
temperance in a crisis is necessary Russia, 
by a single flourish of the ezar’s pen, 


months 
a sensation of physical and economic 
enjoyed before England 
reduced the consumption 


two 
| 


abolished and awoke 
later t 


strength 
t 


liq lor 


never 
ms systematically 


of intoxicants by her men and in our own 
United States our navy is dry So much 
for intoxicants and war.” 
Meetings Bring Results 

rhe evangelistic services held in First 
Chure Bloomington, Ill., have brought defi 
nite results in the way of new members as 
well as the not less real results of an 
awakened religious interest in the com 
munity During the ten days of these meet 
Ings, there have een ninety-one new mem 
bers added to the roll, eighty-three of these 
coming on profession of faith rhe pastor 
preached to the new converts on December 
13, on the subieet, “The New Life in Christ.” 


A New Building at Monticello, Ind. 
The Monticello, Ind., 

completed a building in 

city with a sO 


are 


regation at have 
beautiful their 
seating capacity of Phere 
rooms for the Sunday-school 
other purposes Vhe 
$20,000 


new 


plenty ot 
and for 
building was 
dedication, 


cost of 


all paid 


classes 
the 


before 


which was 


Give Newsboys Christmas Dinner. 
rhe Sunday-sehool class of Central church, 
the pastor's wife, 
feed the 
lables 


Lexington, Ky., taught by 
Mrs. I. J 


newsbovs of 


Spencer, has arranged to 
their city on 
will be set for the little fellows and they 


will be given their holiday 


Christmas 


full share of the 


New Building in Denver. 


Highland chureh, Denver, Colo... has a new 
building and they secured Geo. | Snively 
to dedicate t for them, on December 13. 
The auditorium will seat 650 people rhe 
buildin is modern and a source of great 
pride to the members of the loeal church 


Harvard Classmates Meet Again. 
K. F. Nance introduced Fay 
in his pulpit at Hutchinson, 
usual feeling because they 
classmates at Harvard. Mi Livengood 
Harpoot Turkey 
graduate philosophy 
out again, it under a 
hoard of the Disciples He was a 


Livengood 
with 
were 

has 


Kans., 
more than 
College in and is 
work in 


been in 
home Tor 
W hen he 


mHIssion 


will be 


goes 


graduate Transylvania University and 
was ordained to the ministry by OO. L. Cook 
New “Bethany Church” Dedicates 

\ rural church six miles out from Pleas 
ant Hill, Mo., has built a new building on a 
corner of the farm of E. J. Stulz rhe 
chureh follows good Disciple terminology 
and calls itself the Bethany church > 4 


Lindsay of Clinton, Mo., spoke for the church 


three times on dedication day In this sec 


tion, the rural chureh is not dving out 
Aged Minister Passes Away. 
Wilson Griffin, for many years minister 


of the church at Mason ( ity, Ill., died at his 
home at Mason City, December 12 Besides 
being pastor at Mason City, he had a cir- 
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cuit of small churches in the country which 
accustomed to visit. The cause of 
his death was given as general debility. He 
is survived by a wife and seven children. 


he was 


Urges National Prohibition. 

Irvington church of Indianapolis at its 
morning service on December 13, passed reso- 
lutions demanding national _ prohibition. 
rhe text of the resolution is as follows: “To 
the Indiana Members in Congress. The 
congregation of the Irvington Christian 
Chureh, representing a total membership of 
more than seven hundred adults, is in favor 
of the bill now before congress looking to 
national prohibition. A rising vote of the 
congregation present yesterday was unani- 
mous in favor of the bill, and we as a com- 
mittee were designated to so report to you 
so that you might know the sentiment of at 


least this part of your cunstituency. As 
this is the bill that you are to vote on, the 
sentiment crystallized about this particular 


Doubtless some might have pre- 
ferred other form of action, if it led 
to prohibition, but as the issue is clearly 
drawn in the measure now pending, and as 
the congregation is opposed to the liquor 
traffic, it takes this opportunity to express 
its sentiments with the hope that you will 
find it consistent to consider their views.” 


Pastor Has Two Calls in One Week. 


legislation. 


some 


J. N. Jessup of Johnson City, Tenn., had 
two calls in one week. These were from 
First Chureh of Portland, Ore., and from 


Hopkinsville, Ky. 


former field of labor and 


one closer to his 

will go there at an early date. He succeeds 
H. D. Smith at Hopkinsville. Mr. Smith 
had a pastorate of eighteen years in that 
field. 


Polish Worker at Danville. 

Michael Maietka was called from Newark, 
N. J., last spring to carry on a work for for 
eign population in Westville, a suburb of 
Danville, lll. He was supported by 
churehes of Vermillion County, First Church 
of Danville, leading off with a contribution 
of $500. The meetings have been held in 
the Congregational building up to the pres- 
ent time but this arrangement cannot go 
on farther. There have been four baptisms 
and two hundred families are being reached 
for Bible study through the visitation of Mr. 
Majetka. Members of First Church of Dan- 
ville have been conducting sewing classes for 
girls. Other institutional work will be done 
when quarters are Secured for such activities. 


the 


Dr. Geo. H. Combs Commends Doctrine. 
First Church, Bloomington, Ill., has been 
having audiences to hear Dr. Geo. H. 
Combs, pastor of Independence Blvd. church 
of Kansas City, each evening recently. On 
one evening, Dr. Combs preached upon the 
subject of doctrine and deplored the hostility 
statements of religion that is 


good 


to doctrinal 


to be found in some quarters. He said: 
“We pride ourselves on our practicality: 
We say: Give us practical things without 
first having theories. Doctrines are truths 


about God, man and human responsibilities: 
should we not know the truth about these 
things? There is a sublime intolerance about 
doctrine: the truth will fight the untruth 
until one will go to the wall. There is no 
objection to the doctrines of science, the doc 
trines of economics, the doctrines of 
pedagogy, etc., then why object to the doc 
trines of religion, From the strife of vary- 
ing doctrines we shall one day reach the true 
one.” 
Disciple Boys Defeat Baptists. 

The Sunday-schools in Parsons, Kans., are 
organized to play basket ball and there are 


some hot contests. On the evening of De 
cember 8, there was a match game between 
the Disciples and the Baptists which re 


sulted in a decided victory for the former. 


Young People Give Drama. 

rhe young people of Leavenworth, Kans., 
church gave a comedy in a hall recently 
called “Down in Dixie.” An orchestra of eight 
pieces assisted with the production of the 
play. Hans Freieymuth as Colonel Harvey 


Wells was a dashing Union officer and won 
well merited applause for his heroic conduct. 
When he won the pretty southern heiress, 
Helen Trevoir, as played by Miss Jessie Lam- 


CENTURY 


Ile decided to accept the 
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bert, he gained the everlasting displeasure of 
Dale Dessery, a handsome “villain,” playing 
the part of Major Bradley, a Confederate of- 
ficer, but delighted the audience. 


Christian Culture Courses in Denver. 
The old prayer-meeting is taking on new 
life through a transformation of its char- 


acter and function at Central Church in 
Denver. From November 4 to April 14, 
there will be Bible Lecture Studies and 
Christian Culture Courses. A series of 


studies will be given by the pastor, G. B. 


Van Arsdall on the general theme “The 
Practice of God.” These are: “Self-Con- 
sciousness—Adam;” “Self-Direction—Abel ;” 


“Self-Development—Enoch ;” “Self-Sacrifice— 


Abraham;” “Keeping the God-Consciousness 

Joseph;” “Making Practical God’s Diree- 
tion and Development of our Lives—Moses;” 
“The Triumph of Faith in Self-Sacrifice— 
Job.” 


C. W. B. M. President Active. 

Mrs. C. C. Titus, president of the C. W. 
B. M. of northern California, is taking het 
duties seriously and is making addresses 
this year in many places in behalf of the 
work of her society. On December 20, she 
spoke at First Church, Los Angeles, where 
Russell F. Thrapp is pastor. This church 
is eighth in the list of large contributors of 
the Foreign Society. The churches that do 


more are at Akron, Ohio, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Beatrice, Neb., Hyde Park in Chicago, 
Pomona, Cal., Pittsburgh (east end) and 


Louisville. The Los Angeles 
a large increase in its 
near 


First Church, 
church is planning 
missionary activities, so some of its 
rivals must look to their laurels. 

Church Plans fer Devotions. 

O. C. Bolman, pastor of the church at 
Pekin, IL, has planned a continuous cam- 
paign for his church to commence Christmas 
and to continue until Easter. The object 
of the campaign is to deepen the spiritual 
life of the church by securing definite and 


continuous Bible reading. Each member is 


asked to promise to read at least seven 
chapters in the Bible every week. The 
course of 365 best chapters outlined for 


1915 by Wilbert W. White will be followed. 


Cottage prayer-meetings will be held 
during the entire period. The town 
is divided into ten districts. Each 
district has a reporter and one or two 


heralds to carry messages. Ten stenogra 
phers will assist the pastor in preparing the 
work in outline form and placing it in the 
hands of the membership. Personal work 
will be done continuously. January 3 will 
be letter day. They are making an effort 
to secure about twenty-five members by af- 
filiation with the local church. Three weeks 
before Easter they are to have W. F. 
Shearer of Angola, Ind., for a meeting. 


State Secretary Helps New Church. 

F. B. Sapp, secretary of North Dakota, 
has taken temporary residence at Minot, 
having left Fargo. At Minot he is preaching 
in the public library and beginning Decem- 
will speak in a theater building. 
have eighteen additions. 


ber 20, 
There 
Sing of Bachelor’s Dream. 

Fargo, N. D., church recently gave a musi- 
eal evening in which they rendered a cantata 


peen 


called “The Bachelor's Dream.” They 
showed pictures illustrating all the bach- 
elor’s love affairs from the babe in long 


clothes through the child, school-girl, college 
girl, and sweetheart found in his travels 
around the world, until the bride appeared in 
all her glory, when he awoke. There were 
twenty-five numbers, each pose being accom- 
panied by an apvropriate song sung by first 
class musicians in « finished manner. 


Meetings Close in Terre Haute, Ind. 

The evangelistic meetings conducted in 
Terre Haute, Ind., by the Fife Evangelistic 
Company closed on December 13. It is re- 
ported that 770 people united with the 
churches by confession or o.herwise. Ten 
thousand dollars was raised on the morn- 
ing of December 13, for the current expenses 
the coming year and the members that were 
absent on that day will be canvassed in their 
homes on December 20, for an additional 
$10,000 to apply on the debt the following 
year. 
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Toledo Church on Fire. 

South Side church of Toledo was badly 
damaged by fire recently but will be rebuilt 
at once. The basement will be made ready 
first. The German Reform, the Colburn U. 
B. and the Broadway M. E. churches have 
offered the use of their buildings. 


Pastor Evangelizes His Own Church. 

George A. Campbell, pastor of the church 
at Hannibal, Mo., will hold his own evangel- 
istic meeting during January. This is a 
large church and has made much progress 
under the present pastorate. 


Evangelism Leads to New Building. 

Clarence Mitchell, pastor of the church at 
Fairmount, W. Va., has just closed a meet- 
ing with the Mannington, W. Va., church 
which has resulted in 42 additions, under 
very trying weather conditions. Many heads 
of families have been gathered in and the 
church is much strengthened so they will 
undertake to build a new church building 
next spring. Robert Hueston is pastor of the 
church. 


New York Disciples Get Together. 

The Disciples Missionary Union of New 
York had a dinner on Dec. 16 at the West 
Side Y. M. C. A. and they were addressed by 
Secretaries Burnham, Lewis, A. E. Cory, and 
Muckley. The New York Disciples raise 
$1,800 for their city mission work and are 
liberal contributors to the outside causes. 


G. D. Edwards Lectures. 

G. D. Edwards, dean of the Bible College 
of Missouri, visited Centralia, Mo., recently 
where Charles H. Swift is pastor, and deliv- 
ered a lecture before the Progressive Bible 
Class which was much appreciated. 


A Giving Christmas. 

Beardstown, IIl., church will have a giving 
Christmas in its Bible school exercise. They 
will use the service called “White Gifts for 
the King,” and the members are urged to 
contribute something for local poor, the 
Christian Orphans’ Home of St. Louis, the 
Old People’s Home of Jacksonville or the 
Foreign Society. The exercise will be given 
on the evening of Dee. 24. 


Kansas Pastor Prepares for Bible Chair. 

A pastor at Potter, Kansas, who is rich 
in names, Johannes Howard LEickenberry 
Benoni Jenson, has resigned his church and 
will go to Chicago and enter a seminary to 
prepare for work in the state university of 
Kansas im teaching the Bible. He is at pres- 
ent a student in the ‘university of Kansas. 
He has marked pulpit ability and his resig- 
nation at Potter was received with regret. 


Editor Lectures in Hutchinson. 

Henry J. Allen spoke in the church at 
Hutchinson, Kans., on Dec. 8 on the sub- 
ject of “Reform Government in Kansas.” The 
lecture was under the auspices of the Con- 
gregational church but the Disciples had a 
better located building and offered their 
church for the use of their neighbors. Mr. 
Allen is a former candidate for the office of 
governor on the progressive ticket in Kansas. 


C. W. B. M. President Speaks. 

Mrs. O. H. Greist is state president of the 
Cc. W. B. M. in Indiana and on Dec. 6 she 
made the C. W. B. M. address at the church 
at Frankfort, Ind. She told the history of 
her organization from its inception and gave 
a clear idea of the work of the C. W. B. M. 


Church Organizes a Peace Company. 

The first Peace Company of Monmouth, 
Ill., has been organized im the Disciples 
church. One hundred members of the church 
have signed themselves as members. The 
object of the company is to hold meetings 
for the purpose of agitating peace among the 
warring nations. This organization of Peace 
Companies is going on in various sections of 
the United States. 


Theatrical Manager Calls on Ministers. 
Harry Bonnell, business manager for 
Richard Bennett’s co-workers in a _ play 
called “Damaged Goods” called on the min- 
isters at Hollister, Cal., Rev. E. S. Farrand of 
the Presbyterian church, Rev. A. L. Paul, 
of the M. E. church South, and L. E. Scott 
of the Christian church and told of the 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Less Than a Cent 


You may know a woman who has a repu- 
tation for making delicious cake, biscuits, 
etc.,—who seems to hit it right every time. 

You may also know a woman, who, no 
matter how painstaking, can’t seem to get the 
knack of successful baking. 

Both use the same butter, same eggs, same 
flour and sugar. What is the difference? 

Very likely it’s all in the baking powder. 
Undoubtedly the woman with the knack uses 
Royal Baking Powder, and the unsuccessful 
woman uses an alum baking powder thinking 


it cheaper. 
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Yet the difference in the cost of a whole 
large cake is less than a cent. 
It is economy to use 


ROYAL 


BAKING POWDER 


Absolutely Pure 


No Alum 





merits of his play. The ministers accepted 
an invitation to see the performance. 


Pastor Has Pound Party. 

W. F. Mott, pastor of First church in 
Dublin, Ga., was given an _ old-fashioned 
pound party by the members of his congre- 
gation recently. The party brought along a 
eat that rats and mice might not raid the 
overstocked larder. 


Give Tobacco to the Church. 

Members of the church at Stamping 
Ground, Ky., are planning a unique way of 
raising money to build a new Sunday-school 
room. Every tobacco raiser in the section is 
being urged to give a full stick of his best 
tobacco. It is hoped that the proceeds will 
be sufficient for the purpose and that the 
building may proceed. 


Members Question Pastor. 

First church at Tacoma, Wash., has been 
having a question box and on an evening 
soon, the pastor will preach a sermon to 
answer the religious queries of his people. 
The following are some of the questions: 
“Ts falsehood ever justified?” “After a man 
has lived the life of Frank James can he be 
saved?” “When and why was the Sabbath 
changed?” “Is being tempted sin?” “What 
is conscience?” “Does God send disease?” 
“Do true Christians need doctors for heal- 
ing?” “Is sinlessness possible?” “You urge 
all to sing—did Jesus sing?” “What do you 
think of city employees proposing to give a 
per cent of their salary for charity?” “How 
can I become a Christian?” “Could Jesus 
sin?” “Why do pastors object to their 
members playing cards and dancing?” “Should 
young people marry?” “How may we know 
we love well enough to marry?” “Is it right 
to be a ‘turncoat’ in religion?” 


Mr. and Mrs. Rice Leave for India. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ray Rice left home on 


Dec. 23 for their future work in India as mis- 
sionaries. Mr. Rice came from the high 
school of Hutchinson, Kans., and later went 
to the College of Missions in Indianapolis. 
Here he met the girl that became his wife. 
He spoke at First church in Hutchinson on 
his way to the Pacific coast where he will 
sail westward for India. 


Mr. and Mrs. Child Go to South America. 

Mr. and Mrs. Elmer R. Child will sail for 
South America as soon as sailing conditions 
permit, as missionaries for the C. W. B. M. 
Mr. Child will be the Living Link of First 
church of Lincoln, Neb. He graduated at Cot- 
ner university, took an A. M. from the state 
University of Nebraska and has studied a 
year in the College of Missions at Indianapo- 
lis. 


Five Hundred Disciples at State University. 

The state university of Indiana at Bloom- 
ington has enrolled this year a total of 2,800 
students of which 500 are Disciples. Their 
spiritual needs are being cared for by the 
Bloomington Bible Chair. This year a 
Church Worker’s course is beimg presented to 
the students and they are being urged to 
keep in touch with the church during their 
studies. 


Disciples Church Belgian Headquarters. 

The people of Paris, Ky., are much inter- 
ested im kelping the destitute Belgians and 
have made the Disciples church of the com- 
munity a headquarters for supplies. Eleven 
boxes of clothing were sent away recently 
for the clothing of Belgian children. 


Church Hears Cantata “Queen Esther.” 

Tulare, Cal., church had the cantata, 
“Queen Esther” presented in their building 
on a recent evening. Fifty voices were used 
in the rendition. A. G. Bixler superintended 
the production of the cantata. 
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The Best! 


Many Sunday School 
classes will wish to 
study the life of Jesus 
January 1. They want 
the very best text for 
young ovoeople’s or 
adult classes that can 
be found. This is sim- 
ply to remind them that 
there has never been 
offered to the Sunday 
School world a Life of 
Christ so practical, so 
usable, so true to the 
best scholarship, so 
bristling with ques- 
tions that wake up the 
pupils, so well propor- 
tioned, as Dr. Loa E. 
Scott’s LIFE OF JESUS 
in Fifty-two Lessons. 
It is being widely used 
in Sunday Schools and 
Y. M. C. A. classes. It 
is being used in thou- 
sands of the Sunday 
Schools both of the 
Disciples and other re- 
ligious bodies. This 
testifies to its popu- 
larity. You must have 
it in your school. Price 
50c. In quantities of 10 


or more, 40c each. 
mee 


DISCIPLES PUBLICA- 
TION SOCIETY 


700 E. 40th St. 
CHICAGO 
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The Combs Meeting at Bloomington, Illinois 


By EpGar DEWITT JONES. 


George Hamilton Combs, of Independence 
Blvd. Christian Church, Kansas City, re- 
cently led old First Church, Bloomington, 
in twelve days of evangelistic meetings. The 
visit of this gifted man to our city, though 
all too brief, brought us many blessings, and 
did our chureh and community a_ vast 
amount of good. In round numbers there 
were ninety-five additions to the church, all 
by confession of faith except eight who came 
by letter. There were some extraordinary 
features of this meeting of which I shail 
take note here. 

First: The attendance for the week nights 
despite inclement weather, the approach of 


| the holiday season and all sorts of meetings, 
| banquets, ete., was 


unprecedentedly large. 
There was not a single service that we did 
not have to use our gallery, sometimes the 
lecture room, and on Sunday evening we 
were taxed to our full capacity and people 
were turned away. 

Second: The Decision Day service on Sun- 
day morning before our church school, massed 
for the occasion, will never be forgotten by 
those present. Sixty-seven came forward in 
response to the invitation, and while some 
of them were of a tender age, the whole ser- 
vice was full of “sweetness and light.” 
Among those who came at this service were, 
in some instances, all the children of cer- 
tain families of our congregation. A fine 
sight was that of fourteen young men who 
made confession, clean-cut, virile young fel- 
lows they are. 

Third: The unique and versatile style of 
the preacher coupled with much earnestness 
and a very direct evangelistic appeal made 
these meetings of fascinating interest. 
There is a charm, a finish, and a force in the 
preaching of George H. Combs, which puts 
him in a class quite by himself. Twenty 
years ago | was a lad in the Sixth and 
Prospect Church, Kansas City, and heard 
George H. Combs every Sunday. He was a 
strong preacher then, and he is a stronger 
preacher today. I doubt if any of the pas- 
tors of our larger churches quite equal this 
man in the directness and fervor of his evan- 
gelistic message. Sometime I hope to put 
on paper my impressions of George Hamil- 


' ton Combs as _ preacher-evangelist. 


Fourth: Dr. Combs contributed not only 
to this single congregation, but to the entire 
city. He spoke one morning at the general 
assembly of the Normal University and 
made a “ten strike” with the student body. 
And he addressed our Ministerial Associa- 
tion on “Preachers and Preaching,” a mes- 
sage full of great inspirational values, one 


worthy a place in any volume of the Yale 
Lectures on Preaching. 

Fifth: George Hamilton Combs is the 
fourth of our outstanding men and minis- 
ters who have come to lead us here in spe- 
cial meetings in the last five years. The first 
was John E. Pounds of Hiram College 
Church; the second was W. F. Richardson of 
First Church, Kansas City; and the third 
was Peter Ainslie of Christian Temple, Bal- 
timore. Because of these noble men and their 
spiritual messages our church and our com- 
munity are bigger and better, and the King- 
dom of the Christ in Bloomington has been 
measurbly advanced thereby. 

Sixth: The systematic and faithful work 
of our church school—some sixty-six teachers 
and officers—is to be seen in the results of 
these meetings. We have an educational in- 
stitution doing reverent work and our en- 
tire membership is being enriched through 
this mighty force for good. 

First Church, Bloomington, III. 





Churches Commend Joint Apportionment. 
Many hundreds of churches have written 
into the office of the secretary of the Gen- 
eral Convention, Graham Frank, with regard 
to the Joint Apportionment which has been 
issued. Of all these letters only two have 
been unkindly critical. There is in all the 
mail a practical unanimity with regard to 
the wisdom of the plan that is being inaugu- 
rated to have a central committee issue the 
total list of missionary and benevolent ap- 
portionments to the church in one system. 


Church Publishes a Neighborhood Paper. 

Seventh Church of Indianapolis began on 
December first the publication of a neigh- 
borhood weekly. While considerable space is 
used by the local church, the neighborhood 
organizations are encouraged to use the 
paper. Three thousand copies are printed 
and distributed in all the neighborhood 
every week. The boys of the church are or- 
ganized to take care of the distribution. The 
paper is supported by liberal advertising 
patronage. 


A Growing City Church. 

Wilkinsburg church of Pittsburgh, Pa., is 
now entering on the fourth year of the min- 
istry of W. S. Cook. During the past three 
years there have been 180 added to the 
church, mostly in the regular services. The 
pastor has depended upon pastoral evangel- 
ism for the most part. This year he will 
exchange evangelistic meetings with J. P. 
Allison of Waynesburg, Pa. 





A November visit of Dr. W. 


commodiousness and its usefulness, 


handsome cottage on the campus 
appropriate landscape scheme. 


Home Economics. 


semester beginning February 1, 1915. 





Generous Gifts Cheer College Christmas 


S. Woods to the college that bears his name had much 
to do with making this Christmas a joyful one at 


WILLIAM WOODS COLLEGE 


for he promised the institution an additional gift that will add to its beauty, its 

Chief among the improvements projected by the benefactor is the erection of a 
to be 
Four other large buildings are in contemplation at the college, along with an 
\ standardized Junior College, with Departments in Music, Art. 


School now filled to capacity, but will be able to take five young ladies for second 


Owned by the Christian Churches of Missouri. 


WILLIAM WOODS COLLEGE 
FULTON, MO. 


known as the President’s Home. 
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‘“*‘UNCLE PETER.”’ mind was at peace. He always felt apolo- The New Circular Calendar 
getic to me for leaving the hospital, and 
: me of st things he said to me was: 
would earry it to him. He had no woman ‘ got hand. “ba her pend ot 
to care for him, for his daughter ‘‘fol- Mlinggae at gt “i eer er 
Lemvedl tha Gnah?? with tiew tememl. dead Miss; ecullud folks can’t stand <3 _ 
; eee »atment.’’ i. W. H. 

his room and bed looked so unclean and , Te#!ment . 


The most useful, practical 
and beautiful calendar. 

clock hand points to the 
day of the month and week 
on a six inch dial, fastened 
in a beautifully embossed 
nine-inch filate. There is a 
Bible verse on the dial for 


(Concluded from page 16.) 








smelt so vilely, that I became quite miser- each month. Price 50c. 
able i The poke to ne| MWBOOK OF POINTS AGENTS WANTED. 
able about him. When I spoke to tne —¥ GLAD TIDINGS PUB. CO. 





AND TESTIMONIES for help- 
Christians or Workers. Settling 602 Lakeside Bidg. 


‘ 
Head of the House about it, he was un- t . 
j Bible Arguments and ensueting Chicago, Ilinois 
t 
¢ 


sympathetic, and said: 

‘*Darkies like Uncle Peter don’t mind 
smells and dirt; they are so used to them 
they would feel uncomfortable without 
them.’’ 

But I thought I knew better. So 1 per- 


jons or Excuses. Leading an 
in Meetings. Giving Testimony. 
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better gy = | of hard places 
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K somens, ST wee peceY. ou THE HELP ER 
GEO. W. NOBLE, Lakeside Bidg. Chicago 


in Doctrines, etc, Fu 
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International Lesson Notes. 





suaded a friendly physician to give me . 
= aq Fast an or BOOK OF 750 BIBLE AND A Helpful Sermon Each Week. 
an order to move Uncle Peter to the Negro 
. ae Pr - GOSPEL STUDIES. _ : 
ward in the hospital, and took him there Brief, yet Complete Outlines of Sermons, 75 cents 9 year—40 weeks, Trial offer: 
in my phaeton—for it was before we had Talks, Addresses; for Students, Teach- 6 numbers, 10 cents. Stamps or silver. 
: ers, Preachers. Covering Old and New 


a city ambulance in our town. I felt quite ‘Yestaments. Ready Help for Leading all 


happy and triumphant, when I left him in wen Py Pmt ep m4 Address REV. R. S. FISCHER 
the clean and pleasant ward, and thought lanations. Rev. J. M. Coon, Editor. Vest 22nd & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


-ocket size, 128 pages, Cloth 26c, Mo- 
rocco 6c, postpaid, Stamps Taken, -~ 
GEO.W.NOBLE, Monon Bidg,Chicago, Ill. 


how happy and well cared for he would be. 

When I went to see him a week or so 
after, he was utterly miserable, and be- 
sought me in moving terms to take him 
back home. 

‘*Dey done washt me enuff to kill me, 
an’ me a rumatic, too,’’ he said indig- 
nantly. ‘‘You know tain’t good fur me, 
when I never wuz washt all over at 
onee befo’ in my life. An’ evything so 
clean an’ keerful, they ain’t no place so 
much as to spit. An’ no nabers to drop 
in an’ pass the time o’ day, an’ tell the 




















CHURCH BAZAAR 


We are the largest Japanese Church 
Basaar Supply in America. 
Ne money asked advance. Make 
big meney at our expense. Write 
for complete plan today. 

Japanese Art & Pieture Ce., Ine. 


3104 Michigan Ave., Chicage, Ml. 


gaaay WEBSTER VEST POCKET DICTIONARY 

a Latest and best; 194 pages; 29x54 In. Con- 
i tains 20,000 words ~ self - pronounced; 
H Parliamentary Rules, Weights, Measures, 
m1 Population of States, Cities, and much 
other useful information. Cloth, Indexed, 
4 20c; Leather, Indexed, gold edged, 30c, 
i} postpaid, Stamps taken. Agents wanted, 
EO. W. NOBLE, Monen Bidg., Chicago. 


















We also sell Jap. miniature Gardes 
ornaments. We'll shew yeu hew. 
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news; please, old Miss, . take me back Geracwmnes 168 aia 

home, where I kin do as I please, ‘an c on 

lemme die dar in peace.’’ OUNDRY CO., NORTHVILLE, MICH. 
So he was moved back to the little close 

room, and no homesick wanderer ever re- The Bethany System 

turned to his home and loved ones with 

more ineffable joy than did Unele Peter. of Sunday School 





His days were probably shortened by his 


unsanitary surroundings, but at least his Literature = 

















“In Time of War Prepare for Peace” 


This greatest of all wars fills all minds. Not only are there greater armies thar ever before and more deadly weap- 
ons, but new modes of warfare in the air and under the sea. The paralyzing influence of war, also, is felt throughout the 
civilized world as never before. It is humanity’s war. 

Doubtless the United States as the greatest neutral power will have an important part in the fimal settlement, and 
it is none too early to begin the study of the underlying causes of war and of the conditions necessary to peace. 

Cannot our classes do something to create an enlightened public opinion touching this whole subject? Note the 
studies for 1915 in Josiah Strong’s magazine of social study 


“The Gospel of the Kingdom” 
JANUARY.—War and Its Causes. 


Militarism the burden of the world. Its human cost. Its economic cost. Its moral cost. An inherited evil, its roots 

deep in the past. The causes of war: economic greed; materialistic conceptions of wealth and national development. 
FEBRUARY.—War and Civilization. 

A lapse to barbarism. War and the home. War and education. War and the arts. War and progress. 
MARCH.—War and Labor. i 

War chiefly the work of war-lords and money-lords. Fought by the masses for their masters. Who pays the bills? 
APRIL.—New World-Ideals. : 

Influence of ideals. Ideals of unity. A new world-life. The new sense of brotherhood. World-patriotism. 
MAY.—International Interdependence. 

In food supply; in commerce; in finance; in industry; in the arts and sciences; in education; in progress. 
JUNE.— True Internationalism. 

Disarmament. Obstacles in its Way. Crying necessity for it. International federation. The Parliament of Man. An 

International court. An International police. 
JULY.—The March of Democracy. 

Democracy vs. war-lords. The problems of democracy. Democracy and civilization. Democracy in industry. The or- 

ganization of democracy. The coming of democracy. 
AUGUST.—The Race Problem. 

Race antagonism. Race and nationality. The place of nationality. The contribution of racial differences. 
SEPTEMBER.—-The Contributions of the Races. 

The Anglo-Saxon. The Teutonic. The Slavic. The Latin. The races of Asia. The Negro. 
OCTOBER.—Christendom’s Day of Judgment. 

Is Christendom Christian? Christianity and war. The failure of purely individualistic Christianity. Social Chris- 

tianity. Christianity and the state. 
NOVEMBER.—The Christianity of Christ. 

Christianity universal. The Church, the world’s first international organization. The betrayal of the Church. Christianity 

a life, not a dogma. The contribution of right doctrine. Christianity for the individual, for society, for the world. 
DECEMBER.—A Lasting Peace. 

The basis of peace. The methods of peace. The peace program needed. Development in peace. 


The Gospel of the Kingdom costs but 5 cents per copy, 50 cents per year, in clubs. Send for free samiple copy. 


Disciples Publication Society 700-714 E. 40th St., Chicago, III. 
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Reach the Mind Through the “Eye Gate” 


The most progressive pastors and teachers today are finding that the quickest path to 
the Kingdom of the Mind is by the way of the ““Eye-Gate.” It has been scientifically 
demonstrated that pictures get over three times the results obtained by the use of words. 
Preach a sermon, teach a lesson, by word of mouth; it takes the message a long time to 
reach the mind, and too often it is lost after getting to its destination. 


| Your Church 
Your Sunday School 
Your Adutit Class 


Should have a stereopticon for its regular use. We have worked out a plan whereby you 
can have one without an expenditure of one penny. 


THE BOND OPTICON 


is a complete Stereopticon of the latest de- 
sign. Light, durable, and easily operated. 
One that can be freely moved about and 
used under all conditions, presto-light or 
electricity, direct or alternating current. 
Complete in itself; no extras necessary! 
This instrument will give new meaning to 
your work of religious education. 


BOND ROYAL DOUBLE DISSOLVING 
STEREOPTICON 


In this machine you will find a perfect, complete, high-priced Stereopticon. The 
lamp house is strongly constructed and is built to comply with the fire underwriters’ 
regulations. With this machine a continuous entertainment can be carried on. With 
the dissolving attachment, one picture fades away into another one, so that the 
audience does not get a white glare on the curtain. 








$30) EE! TRE i 
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The Bond Opticon (Price, $40.) 


Bond Double Stereopticon (Price, $90.) 


THESE STEREOPTICONS FREE! Write us for full information. 


A $22.50 Church Bulletin jee 


tal 


Board FREE! WEEKLY CALENDAR 


SERMON ‘RELIGIOUS 


CERTAINTY 
¥ mM EAIINGE | 





We have a plan whereby you may secure one for your 
chureh, your Sunday school, your adult class, your Christian 
Endeavor Society, without a cent of expense to you. 

No up-to-date religious organization THAT CAN AFFORD 
IT thinks of trying to get along without a Bulletin Board. 
We propose to make it possible for YOU to afford it. “LET 
THE PEOPLE KNOW” what you are doing, what you are 
going to do. A Bulletin Board talks all the time and speaks 
clearly, so people can hear. 


THE BOND STEEL LETTER 


eT 


GOVERN YOURSELF 
" PRAYER 


JABA 





INTERCHANGEABLE 
BULLETINS 


solve the Announcement Problem for churches and church 
organizations. All sizes for inside and outside purposes. In- 
terchangeable letter system. Unique and quickly changed. 
White steel letters on black steel background. Mahogany 
finish frame. Without or with glass front. Weatherproof 
construction 

Write us today for information about our easy plan for 
securing this excellent Bulletin Board FREE. Address 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700-714 E. 40th St. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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